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GOVER ILLUSTRATION 


@ HERE IT COMES and HERE’S THE WIND UP 
CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
BY VIKTOR SCHRECKENGOST 


SEE PAGE 8 
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Beginning with September, the first 
issue for the next school year, the mag- 
azine will come to our readers in a 
thoroughly modern dress with more 
help than ever for those persons inter- 
ested in Art Education. Besides the 
many new features in the plan and 
format there will be many articles pro- 
fusely illustrated on those timely sub- 
jects called for by art teachers and their 
pupils. Interesting new departments 
will help solve many problems which 
arise in the studio and class room. 
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TFASHION ACADEMY 


TTHE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN ¢ FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
SSTYLING © MERCHANDISING «+ REPORTING 


™ With America assuming fashion leadership, the young 
a woman with a well trained fashion perspective and good 
ma style sense finds newer and greater opportunities. EMIL 
ALVIN HARTMAN, Director of Fashion Academy for the past 
: 20 years, has had a predominating influence on progressive 
fashion education. His keen analysis and careful planning of specialized 
courses are responsible for the outstanding success of Fashion Academy 
graduates. Request Book D. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK «+ CIRCLE 7-1514-5 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume Design 
and all Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy and 
Composition. Advertising Art. Illustration, 
Design. Students may live on University cam- 
pus and enjoy many university activities. 


For further information. address: 
KENNETH D. HUDSON. Director, Room 60 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


BURLINGTON-ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


PAUL SAMPLE, of Dartmouth BARSE MILLER, of Los Angeles 


Painting, Drawing, Composition, Landscape and Life, for art students, 
advanced painters and artists who wish to work under expert leadership. 


EUGENE MYERS, Columbia University 
Art Education Courses for executives, art supervisors and grade teachers. 
A workshop in modern trends in art education 


Summer Session from July 7 to August 15. For Bulletin write 
Elizabeth V. Colburn. Art Director 


FOR SUPPLIES 


ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Leisurecrafts, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies, 532 W. 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa. 


ART SCHOOLS 
Art Academy of Cincinnati, Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Boothbay Studios, Boothbay Harbor, Coast of Maine. 
Fashion Academy, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
McDowell School, 71 W. 45th St., New York. 
Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 
Taos School of Art, Taos, New Mexi ico 
Thurn Summer School of Modern Art, East Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. 
Tyler School of Fine Arts, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 
University of Vermont, Burlington-On- Lake-Champlain. 


ARTIST’'S EQUIPMENT 
Diamond Pointed Tool Company, 123 Liberty St., New York. 


BALL MILLS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 


BANDING WHEELS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CLASSROOM AIDS 
Art Films, Elias Katz, Director, 96 Charles St., New York. 
The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc., 69 E. 57th St., New York. 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 


KILNS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 


POTTER’S WHEELS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 
J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MeDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Costume Design, fashion illustration, millinery, dressmaking, 
draping, sketching, pattern making. Expert individual instruc- 
tion. Best known school for practical fashion work. Established 
1876. Catalogue on request. 


Offers professional training in drawing, painting and design. 
Winter and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students 
have free access to adjoining Art Museum and library. 

For information and catalogs, address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy 
EDEN PARK CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This summer, the 


Gyler School of Gine Arts 


of Temple University 


will again make available its completely equipped studios and 
the services of its distinguished faculty to those artists, teachers 
and students who wish to profit from six weeks serious work in 
all the plastic and graphic media. 


A catalog will be Beech and Penrose Aves. 
mailed upon request Elkins Park, Pa. 


THURN or movenn ant 
A New Meaning Given to Drawing and Painting 


Life @ Portrait @ Landscape e Siill-Life 


1 th year 
descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 


EMIL BISTTRAM, Director 


4 Summer Art Course: Classes in drawing 


painting and Dynamic Symmetry, color 
theories, composition and design. Field 
work and studio. Models. Lectures. 


JUNE Ist to OCTOBER Ist 


write for 
Catalogue A, Secretary, Taos School of Art, Taos, New Mexico 


The BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
MARINE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER 
COLOR. 


ADVERTISING AND LETTERING. DESIGN AND COLOR. 
POTTERY, WEAVING, JEWELRY, LEATHER CRAFTS. 
EMMY ZWEYBRUCK IN PERSON FOR COLOR IN TEXTILE 
AND ADVERTISING, INCLUDING ELEMENTARY AND AD- 
VANCED COURSES. 

TEACHER TRAINING AT ALL LEVELS. PROFITABLE IN- 
STRUCTION AT A VACATION CENTER. 

SIX WEEKS FROM JULY li4th. SPECIAL SHORT COURSES 
ARRANGED. STUDENT’S GUESTS ACCEPTED. 2list YEAR. 

INSTRUCTORS FROM LEADING ART SCHOOLS. 


For Catalog and Information Address 
FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 


27 Fairmont Street Brookline, Massachusetts 
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ART and PREPAREDNESS 


® If there is any one interested in art education today who is not making a careful re-evaluation of his 
philosophies he would indeed be insensitive to the grave situation in which the civilized world finds 
itself embroiled. Preparedness by those who value our American Way of life or culture in general 

1 is paramount. Today it behooves every adult individual to decide upon those things he deems vital 
to the world situation now and that to come and to be prepared to devote himself to those factors 
in our social set up which he feels he can promote to the greatest good. 


® Where does the artist come in and all those who are seriously interested in art education? They 
must be willing to work hard to find out just what art may have to contribute and how it can most 
effectively re-establish those enriching qualities. Certainly this is a time when wastes by devotion to 
meaningless standards and practices which modern educational leaders have proven invalid must be 
discarded. These must be cast aside and this is a time when formal teaching and “set” methods should 
give way to an emphasis on what art may do for the individual in these times and the world situation 


to come. 


® It may be difficult for those educators who have been virtuosi in the wieldings of tricks and devices 
which have meant little to the actual growth of individuals but do startling things for an exhibition and 
bring in the prizes. 


© A new book entitled “Art As Education” by Rosabell MacDonald sets forth the kind of thinking every 
good art teacher should be doing in terms of his responsibility to a profession which may mean much 
or nothing to the actual culture of American life in the future. And it seems high time that the cultural 
outlook of art people should turn to a more vital cause of art in its relation to us, our people, our land 
and our American inheritance. European painting has so mesmerized our art programs that we have 
allowed all activity in art expression to be dominated by the “continental” point of view. If culture 
means a way of living and we profess to believe that art may contribute to a well balanced, stable, yes, 

] strong American people, is it not time that we concern ourselves with Art in its relation to our hemis- 
phere? 


4 
4 a 


© The Americas, long before the settlement by our European ancestors, were the home of cultures in 
which art thrived and still thrives as a component part of living. Is it not time now, particularly in 4 a 
the expanding horizon and inter-American bond of fellowship which we hope to develop, for us to 

delve into Art in the lives of all Americans? It is through the arts and those expressions which involve 
the feeling and spirit of the men that we come to understand peoples. 


® Certainly the arts of the people, the arts that have helped American peoples live enriched lives is the , 
thing to be stressed. The Museums have all too frequently placed emphasis on the vast, costly collections 
of paintings gathered by multi-millionaires from Europe. There has been an apparent disregard for the & 
type of art which our colonial ancestors produced in their humble settings to enhance the mean- 3 


ing of their new home. Is not that important in a democracy? That, it would seem, is the attitude for ,. 
us to stress in the art which is “of the people.” The spot light should be on the people rather than q 
the expense of certain rare things. i / 
©@ If we are looking for a way to make our art education function better it is imperative that we stress q ae 
the understanding of how art functions in the United States and the peoples who are our neighbors to & 
the south. And teachers of art may do well to remind themselves that our aims should be people and g 


not things. In other words, art should be a means of producing persons who are able to live useful 
and rich lives and ready to meet a problem with poise, rather than emphasizing pieces of finished work, 
dazzling exhibitions and monetary prizes. Then we may feel that art is taking proper steps towards 
preparedness. This certainly is our responsibility, the duty of all serious artists and art educators. 
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WHAT 


This article by Dr. Laughlin, a high school principal, 
presents another angle on this subject which was 
discussed by Alfred Howell in the April number. 


(1) The teacher of art must be a real person. The 
peculiarities often found in people who claim to be 
artists are not wanted in high school. Art teachers 
should be well balanced, level-headed individuals. 
There is no need for over development of emotional 
tendencies. The art teacher should be more inter- 
ested in the children than in the subject she is teach- 
ing. After all, most children will not be interested 
in art from the standpoint of the artist. The follow- 
ing quotations will indicate the desirable character- 
istics of the art teacher: 


“Reubens, apparently immune from fatigue, bore 
the strain without brain storms or the fitful display 
of temperament which characterizes the minor 
artist.” Craven. 


“Man has always been conditioned by his instru- 
ments. We sometimes forget that the leaders of 
Italian art were masters of tools—goldsmiths, arch- 
itects, and engineers as well as painters and sculptors, 
eager for scientific knowledge and capable of mechan- 
ical inventions.” Craven. 


In order to discover what kind of people the great 
artists have been, I have studied a large number of 
biographies. I find in almost every instance that 
they have been people of affairs—people who have 
taken part in a great number of worth while activ- 
ities. One cannot help but realize this when he reads 
the life of Leonardo di Vinci, who was one of the 
greatest scientific thinkers the world has ever pro- 
duced. He was creative not only in art, but in the 
field of technology. Again, if one reads the life of 
Reubens he discovers that he was not only an out- 
standing artist, but a business man. He found time 
to paint and to manage a great business successfully. 
Thus we see that the truly great painters were men 
of affairs and real persons. The art teacher should 
be a real person too. 


(2) The art teacher should know the high school 
pupil. Many teachers have not discovered that high 
school students today do not resemble those of 1920. 
Not only has the number of high school students 
increased, but the entire complexion of the popula- 
tion has changed. If one wants America to pass 
before him, all he has to do is make a study of high 


BUTLER LAUGHLIN 
Principal, Lindbolm H. S., Chicago 


school populations from 1890 to 1930. In doing so 
he gets a fairly accurate picture. In 1890 there were 
not more than 250,000 students accounted for in sec- 
ondary schools. Each ten year period following 1890 
this group has been doubled, making 500,000 in 1900; 
one million in 1910; two million in 1920; four million 
in 1930, and not quite eight million in 1940. There 
is not only a larger number of students in high school 
today, but the students themselves are different, in 
initial capacity and in past experiences. In 1910 the 
cnildren of the blighted areas in general did not 
attend high school. The art department did not 
make any contact with these people. The children 
today not only come from a different level of the 
community but they differ in initial capacity and 
experience. The art teacher must fully understand 
these students. No cut and dried art course will 
satisfy them. In the Chicago high schools today all 
students except the technical students must take one 
year of art. Thus it becomes a problem to develop 
a course in art which will be of value to the students 
that are vitally interested and those not interested 
at all. Any kind of art course which is not based 
on the ability and interest of the students will not 
be worthy of its cost. 


(3) A good art teacher must know the direction 
in which the social order is moving. She should 
have ideas. These ideas should be in keeping with 
the frontier thinking which all leaders should do. 
The art teacher should have a philosophy of life— 
should understand the purpose of life, what one 
should get out of it, and what life is supposed to be. 
In other words, the art teacher needs ideas more than 
she needs skills. Almost anyone can be taught the 
skills necessary to execute a painting, but most peo- 
ple lack the idealism and the ideas which are back 
of great pieces of work. Many of our great artists 
spend hours and days studying people before paint- 
ing a picture. Art must be true to the realities of 
life. In fact, art expression is life. The art teacher 
must not only know the philosophy of life, but must 
know the philosophy underlying the government of 
our people. In addition to this, the art teacher must 
know the general direction in which education is 
moving. In my studies of school systems, I find that 
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progressive schools have more freedom in art expres- 
sion than do the traditional type schools. Ifa teacher 
knows the direction in which education is moving, 
it will be much easier to build an effective art pro- 
gram for the school. 


One of the most difficult things is to get teachers 
to see that conditioning factors today are much differ- 
ent than in the 1920’s. The decade ending in 1940 
is so vastly different from that of 1920 that there 
should be little need to state the fact. Yet many 
people long for the “good old days.” History never 
repeats itself, in spite of the statement so often 
heard. Each decade travels a new and different path. 
Even if we slip back, we do not retrace the old route. 
We move rather in a spiral fashion, never covering 
the same ground twice. Many people seem to think 
that the present depression is just another of the 
kind we have experienced in the past. A careful 
study of business cycles in the United States shows 
us that they are all different, each with its character- 
istic differences. 


One might ask the question: Why study the direc- 
tion in which the social order is moving? The ans- 
wer is that we want to make our teaching a part of 
life. Vital work is possible in no other way. It is 
very difficult to get the teaching force to recognize 
the certainty of change. Art should not be too much 
concerned about the past. The great artists of the 
Renaissance made skillful use of the past in their 
paintings. We should take what the past offers and 
build on it for a glorious present with as much long 
range planning as possible. The beauty of America 
today and as it will appear in the future should 
receive considerable thought. All teachers should 
know the direction in which the social order is mov- 
ing. This someone will say is a big order. At least 
we should avoid a return to the past. 


(4) An art teacher must make a careful study of 
the community in which she will teach. A teacher 
of any subject, if she is efficient should go into the 
community and make a careful study of it for at 
least six months before teaching is started. The 
wants, the desires, the income of families, and the 
general tone of the community must be known to a 
teacher before teaching is begun. Children are all 
alike fundamentally at birth, but are conditioned 
very much by the environment in which they live. 
This conditioning or community influence on the chil- 
dren is what the teacher should know. Children 
manifest various emotions, stabilities and instabili- 
ties which must be recognized. Art is so much a 
part of life that an art teacher must know the life 
of the people she is to teach, the interests, mores, 
and abilities of the children. Art in the high school 
does not exist apart from the community any more 
than the art of the people exists apart from the 
people. 
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(5) The art teacher should know the history and 
development of art throughout the ages. A teacher 
in any subject should know the history and develop- 
ment of his subject. Thus the art teacher should 
have a wide acquaintance with the great personalities 
in the field of art. It is very necessary that the teach- 
er be well acquainted with the great masterpieces and 
know their influence on human behavior. It is-not 
likely that much of this knowledge will be trans- 
mitted to the pupils, but a person without a wide 
experience in the development of his subject is cer- 
tainly not in a position to visualize the future. Many 
schools have courses in the history and development 
of art. In many cases this is taught as a purely 
academic subject with little or no element of appre- 
ciation. If this course is taught well it should be a 
source of inspiration for young people who have 
artistic ability. 


(6) The art teacher should have the necessary 
skills for the teaching of art. The teacher of art 
needs a certain amount of training in her professional 
field. This includes the so-called academic skills. 
Most teachers have sufficient training in these skills 
to do the work required of the high school student. 


(7) What should the high school teacher teach? 


One of the main purposes of the school is to find 
interesting and worth while experiences for the stu- 
dents. Art has a very important part to play in this 
respect. The question is often asked: “What are the 
most valuable experiences which the art teacher can 
use in her classes?” If one steps into an art room 
he may find the traditional type of art presented 
throughout the course. This kind of art does not 
function in the lives of most students and is soon 
forgotten. There are many things of greater value 
to the student in the field of art than some of the 
basic skills which have been thought so valuable in 
the past. I shall name a few of these experiences 
which should be sponsored by the art department: 
Personal appearance; dress; home decoration; com- 
munity plans, to name a few which should be includ- 
ed in an art course. The student will need to gain 
some facility in art expression, that is, in freehand 
drawing and the use of colors. A few students should 
be given training in poster art. A few who have 
talent in the field of art should be given a chance to 
get experiences which will help them discover wheth- 
er they really want to enter the field of art as a 
profession. In general, however, the _ instructor 
should see that all experiences taught in the class- 
room tie up with life as the pupil will face it after 
leaving school. It is valuable to have interesting 
experiences in school which have no significance for 
the future. But while we are planning these experi- 
ences we might just as well select something that 
will tie up with the life of the student after he leaves 
school. 
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A GROUP OF POTTERY BY CAROL HAGAMAN 


MAY SHOW 


% During twenty-three years of showing Cleveland art, 
the native characteristics of the artists’ productions have 
become more than ever pronounced. The veteran exhibi- 
tors continue to be represented and alongside them is new 


talent of promise. 


There are many fine examples of painting and sculpture 
among the 1200 odd objects comprising the exhibition, but 
it is rare to find in local communities such an abundance 
of production and objects of such high quality as are to be 
found in the craftwork in this show. The prizes in the 
pottery of particularly high quality and admirably designed 
patterns, went to two women, Carol Hagaman Miller and 
Esther Marshall Sills. In some ways, even more unusual 
than the pottery is the work in enamel, which within the 
last few years has come to form an important class in the 


exhibition. 


AN ENAMELED METAL PLAQUE, ONE OF 
A GROUP OF SIX, BY KENNETH FRANCIS | 
BATES WAS AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 


MILLER WAS GIVEN A SPECIAL AWARD 


PANEL ENAMELED ON METAL, BY EDWARD WINTER 
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THE CIRCUS IN CERAMICS 
*% The circus with all its spirit of play and the spec- a 
tacular was the inspiration for this ceramic sculp- ss 
ture just as baseball suggested the figures by Viktor . . 

Schreckengost shown on the cover. It is interest- ‘Z 

ing to note how well the artists in their work have AS 
been able to use the plastic qualities of clay to . 
| express themselves, yet remained well within the “ 
limitations of their medium, as shown on this page. . a 
% The LADY AND THE TIGER and the two amusing ; 
ceramic pieces shown below are from a group of ten pieces . 
of ceramic sculpture by Thelma Frazier Winter, awarded ee 
second prize at the Cleveland May Show. The two pieces 
shown on the cover of this number are HERE’S THE i 
WINDUP and HERE IT COMES by Viktor Schrecken- :. 
gost. He was awarded an honorable mention for his work. 4 
| 
| 
f 
| 
r THE GREAT PEPINO BARE BACK BALLERINA BY THELMA FRAZIER WINTER : 
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: ,. COMMUNITY PROJECT BY PUPILS OF WEST TECHNICAL H. S., CLEVELAND, ZELL C. STANFORD, TEACHER 


The modern city is confused between the 
serviceable and the beautiful. Complications due to 
such apparent needs as hydrants, telegraph and elec- 
tric poles, overhead wiring, waste paper boxes, letter 
boxes, parking meters, ventilator shafts and many 
other necessary evils, serve to confuse an already 
much confused condition. The rapid growth of the 
modern city in its inartistic aspects, coming on the 
tide of great commercial and industrial prosperity is 
desperately out of hand, and while many of the ele- 
ments already mentioned have come into being 
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ALFRED HOWELL 
Director of Art 
Cleveland Public Schools 


through good intentions we are confronted with the 
danger of being organized into confusion. The ner- 
vous tensions of our busy thoroughfares, the danger 
hazards, the appalling rise in the number of acci- 
dents, all give cause to pause and wonder about our 
modern complexity. The tempo of modern life is 
such that in spite of the many advantages provided 
by the machine, we face the prospect of human 
exhaustion. 

Educators are giving much thought to the problem 
of citizenship in democracy. It is attempting to find 
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ways and means of building up resources within the 
individual so that a sense of responsibility towards a 
democracy will be developed. Whatever the main 
objectives of education may be in their intellectual, 
physical, moral and ethical aspects, it is certain that 
the physical conditions under which we live and 
move and have our being are of the highest import- 
ance. . The antidote for the unnatural tempo of mod- 
ern living must be found, in which a degree of tran- 
quility may be established. We have within our 
grasp all the advantages of modern scientific research 
in the use of new materials, durable and artistic. 
We have a keener sense of functionalism in maintain- 
ing the integrity of materials, and indeed, a growing 
recognition of what the machine can do best. But 
our main job is to see the problem whole. We have 
to view all problems of civic improvement in relation 
to social, economic and aesthetic needs. All these 
factors are so integrated that no practical solution 
can be found until « synthesis of ideas that will fit 
the needs of a community is established. 

We need sound planning and we need sound con- 
trol of the plan. We cannot have beauty in a larger, 
complete sense, if these factors are lacking. We do 
not question that the architect, engineer and artist 
have been more closely drawn together in individual 
performances today than at any time in previous 
history; performances that bid fair to outdo anything 
before accomplished. We have as evidence of this, 
magnificent roads and bridges, the superb planning 
of garden cities and suburban areas, the ever grow- 
ing number of civic centers. We have the evidence 


of beauty in the medium priced home; the labor-sav- 
ing devices of increasing efficiency and artistic qual- 


community, a community of well ordered streets, well 
designed intersections, fine parks and boulevards? 
Can we hope for that artistic balance in which the 
physical aspects of community life and higher appre- 
ciations of people will become a reality? We need 
scarcely mention the very obvious economic advan- 
tages of a finely designed community, for there are 
no taxable values in ugliness. Recognizing the many 
shortcomings in the artistic life of the modern com- 
munity it is encouraging to note the increasing 
amount of attention being given the problem by 
schools, universities, and museums. New opportuni- 
ties are being afforded for the study of this problem. 
Exhibits of civic and home planning are growing in 
numbers, revealing something of the breadth and 
scope of a subject, which, in its better aspects reflects 
something of the dynamism and vitality of the age 
in which we live. The return to simplicity of design 
is probably one of the most important aspects of the 
modern development brought about through a recog- 
nition of the right use of materials, integrity and 
purpose. What we need in the modern community 
is the creation of standards of excellence so that peo- 
ple will demand beauty just as they demand beauty 
in an automobile. 

Sound city planning does not only involve beauti- 
fication, but the conservation of human energy and 
life. Life and art are inseparable, and the measure 
of our taste will be the measure of our civic pride. 
A fine community should, therefore, possess person- 
ality—a personality of people who think in terms of 
the integration of the finest elements in living. We 
need scarcely point out that a well ordered commu- 
nity creates civic pride and patriotism, makes better 


A MODEL OF A COLONIAL TYPE COMMUNITY A MODEL OF A SPANISH TYPE COMMUNITY 


TWO COMMUNITY PROJECTS BY PUPILS OF THE PATRICK HENRY HIGH SCHOOL OF CLEVELAND, O., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HELEN STAY ae 


ity. All these things bear testimony to the great 
advances of modern art and science. We have the 
rapid rise in the support of public agencies such as 
art museums, theatres, and libraries. We have re- 
sources at our command the like of which we have 
never before witnessed, and yet we are faced with 
the appalling facts of disorder and disillusionment. 

Can we look for an ideal of beauty in a modern 
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citizens, creates health, comfort and happiness. Art 
working hand in hand with civic pride must point to 
higher standards of living, higher appreciation, and 
greater civic responsibility. 

The highest cultural attainments of a community 
cannot be realized unless we secure that fine balance 
of knowledge and imagination and the stimulating 
support of public patronage. Modern’ educa- 
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tion concerns itself with the development of whole- 
some personality and the adjustment of the individ- 
ual to his environment. It would, therefore, seem 
that one of the most significant contributions of art 
education to this development will be through foster- 
ing an understanding and appreciation of the need 
for art in civic life. This should come first: Through 
a recognition of the relation of art to social develop- 
ments. This involves greater interest in planning 
projects and the preservation of the beauties of na- 
ture, thus stimulating greater interest in civic prob- 
lems as a whole. It should tend to bring about great- 
er coordination in all matters pertaining to the com- 
munity, both material and spiritual. Down through 
the ages artists, poets and philosophers dreamed of 
the “City Beautiful.” Barbaric Nero strove for it 
and then destroyed it. Greek philosophers speak 
of Athens’ attainment of it. Ruskin and Morris both 
felt that no happiness or security could come without 
it. Architecture itself may interpret the. structure 
of society to which it belongs and in which it flour- 
ishes, making social life articulate and one of the 
fruits of culture. Need we point out that art has 
always been the refiection of great social develop- 
ments and that civilization informs itself through its 
art. And this fact is just as true today as ever. It 
is not in the squandering of vast sums of money on 
vague, splendid dreams, but through a recognition 
of fundamental necessities. America alone exploits 
more energy and uses more per capita than any peo- 
ple in human history, and accepts industrialism and 
commercialism as the keynote of modern civilization 
in America. This has brought about a condition of 
immensity on every hand. There is a vastness of 
scale in the endlessly fertile and courageous experi- 
ments in building and construction. The natural 
spirit of the pioneer in the wish to translate vision 
into tangible forms of great masses is here. The same 
spirit that inspired the pushing back of frontiers has 
worked with incredible force in the mastery and 
application of great constructive projects. This de- 
velopment is a distinct reflection of social and econo- 
mic progress, and nothing, indeed, may be so expres- 
sive of changes in sociological conditions as we know 
them in America today. The elimination of slums, 
the providing of open areas and play spaces, increased 
attention to landscaping, concentration of business 
and industrial areas, the elimination of conditions 
so devastating to public health and morals; these 
factors were magnificently revealed through the Gen- 
eral Motors’ display in “The World of Tomorrow” as 
seen at the New York World’s Fair. It was a stroke 
of genius on the part of Norman Bel Geddes when 
he conceived a scheme which must of necessity be 
thoughtfully considered as one of the great social 
movements in modern society. We must either plan 
with the aid of the machine, or we must be destroyed 
by it. 
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Second: We must develop an appreciation of civic 
beauty. 

Some years ago the Municipal Art Society of New 
York City set up its ideal as follows: “To make us 
love our city we must make our city lovely.” We do 
not need to moralize on this point but I do not think 
we shall dispute the fact that he who loves his com- 
munity is a better citizen and a better man. To par- 
ticipate in the development of a community which 
preserves something of the magic of expression; that 
possesses something of the countenance of truth, and 
that issues proudly from the nature of things in its 
functional integrity—these things can alone make for 
individuality and creative progress. 


We need, through the schools, an exposure to all 
the good things in planning, building and landscap- 
ing in order to understand the means for securing the 
best economic, aesthetic and social conditions for the 
whole community. We must consider municipal art 
as one of the highest goals of attainment of its citi- 
zens. The past has revealed a tremendous amount 
of economic waste through haphazard planning— 
planning unrelated to a general plan. There is noth- 
ing more expensive than a poor plan and there is 
nothing that is more lasting and satisfying than a 
good plan. The evolution of the plan of Washington, 
D. C., is an example of fine poise, of climax, of dig- 
nity and architectural unity. If we fail to give atten- 
tion to the anatomy of the city through inadequate 
planning of essential arteries, circulation will be 
destructive to the whole body. Understanding and 
appreciation of this problem should start in the 
schools, therefore, paving the way for more critical 
judgments in the future. 


Third: We must develop a creative attitude in the 
matter of civic planning and design. Not only an 
exposure to good and bad examples for the develop- 
ment of the critical faculties is necessary, but the 
execution of projects in suitable materials is all im- 
portant. Such a problem involves an investigation 
of conditions as they exist today, in discovering 
means of creating harmony in the whole and to 
develop a sense of composition in the grouping of 
buildings as to how emphasis and significance can be 
secured. These are somewhat academic questions 
which call for a fuller investigation. However, the 
problems of civic art are with us and if we wish to 
secure emotional balance within the community it is 
our duty to give increasing attention to this problem, 
for order is the basis of art as well as of science. The 
greater the appreciation of individuals within the 
community, the higher the artistic level of the com- 
munity in its material expression, that is, in finer, 
purer structure, more orderly planning and efficient 
administration. 

Beautiful, orderly community life, produces a hap- 
pier and more satisfied state of mind in the commu- 
nity. Creative energy is thereby released and aes- 
thetic expression progresses and becomes richer. 
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@ In America the artist was commonly thought of 
as being a rare and ill-adapted member of society 
up to twenty or twenty-five years ago. What the 
artist produced rarely found its way into the homes 
and lives of the average citizen. Fine Arts were for 
the wealthy who alone could afford to pay for the 
so-called “Old Masters.” Such works of art in a 
home immediately placed the owner in the ranks 
of the cultured. 


Most people were so intent on industrial expansion 
and materialism that there was little place in their 
thoughts and everyday lives for art. This common 
attitude discouraged the artist and forced many who 
persisted as artists to live in Ivory Towers out of 
touch with their fellow citizens. Through these 
years the average person had little or no contact with 
artistic things—he thought of art, and rightly, as 
something only accessible to him in the art galleries 
and museums. Machines, producing objects for 
man’s use, were endlessly pouring out industrial 
products of poor design. When the average adult 
of today thinks back to the things surrounding him 
in his youth, he pictures, among other things, the 
ever-present golden oak dining room furniture— 
glossy, twisted and tortured, with legs that usually 
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By EUGENE E. MYERS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


terminated in grotesque claws. He can remember 
the porcelain dishes, et al, with borders of fragile 
glass flowers. The few artists employed by industry 
were not allowed to design objects for use, they were 
only permitted to “pretty up” the designed objects 
by adding a bit of color or decoration. 


Today the scene is rapidly shifting. People are 
finding art in more and more forms playing a part 
in their lives. No longer is the artist defined narrow- 
ly as one who simply paints or sculpts, but he may 
be an architect, landscape architect, city planner, 
industrial designer, sculptor, ceramist, painter, com- 
mercial artist, advertising designer, theatrical design- 
er, or graphic artist. Such men as these, the artists 
of today, are available and ready to serve society. 
They can help their fellow citizens understand how 
art may enrich their everyday lives, how it can be 
helpful in solving their daily problems. Such artists 
help people to understand that art has something for 
everyone—something in which young and old can 
participate and enjoy. 

Society would benefit in many ways if a closer 
working relationship could be effected between the 
artist and the community. Such a relationship will 
only come through increased knowledge and under- 
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standing on both sides. There are many ways in 
which this understanding and mutual respect may 
be brought about. 
Functions of the Artist 

William Morris once asked, “What business have 
we with art at all, unless all can share it?” He was 
getting at one of the artist’s most important respon- 
sibilities—that of demonstrating that art has a place 
in the lives of all men by making objects for every- 
day use more practical and handsome in design. 
William Morris had the right idea in seeking to 
improve the design of the objects surrounding man 
in his everyday life. He did not go far enough 


though, as he was only interested in producing well- 
designed objects by hand production. His work was 
a revolt against the machine. The modern industrial 
designer makes the machine serve man as it should. 
He seeks to produce well-designed objects for -mass 
production so that a large number may share in their 
use. A second and equally important function of 
the artist is to make available for man’s enjoyment 
phases of life and nature interpreted in a unique and 
individual way. 

Even though an artist may be conscious of his 
responsibilities toward society and is able to meet 
these satisfactorily, he may not be able to function 
because of lack of interest on the part of society in 
him and in his work. Then he must effect an under- 
standing between himself and society. 

One may ask, “What can the artist do to initate a 
working relationship between himself and society? 
How should he set about it to win his place in the 
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community, to show his fellow citizens that he has 
valuable services to offer them?” 

The artist cannot develop this understanding over 
night. As we understand the growth process in indi- 
viduals more clearly it becomes more and more evi- 
dent that it takes time to assimilate a new idea or 
concept; that the best approach to the strange and 
unfamiliar is through the commonplace and familiar. 
Therefore the artist should begin by serving the 
community from the first in any way that he may 
find effective. He must work with his fellow citizens 
in organizations already formed and show a genuine 
interest in worthwhile activities these townsmen are 


already sponsoring. Of course he will realize that 
when he can interest the civic leaders of his com- 
munity, he will have taken a long step toward reach- 
ing his goal. When he has shown his interest in their 
work and his willingness to do his share of work for 
their organizations or projects, these citizens will 
develop a respect for the artist as a citizen—then he 
can begin to present his interest, art, to them. 

Such an active acquaintance with his community 
will show him the art likes and needs of his fellow 
citizens. Then he will be able to guide or lead them 
to appreciate and demand a better type of art. He 
must build upon the art present in the life of the 
community and work from there; a gradual approach 
to new concepts of art will accomplish more than a 
sudden introduction to new ideas. Man’s natural 
reaction is to refuse to accept anything startlingly 
new which is thrust upon him. 

The artist may contact the local papers and arrange 
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to write a weekly column on local and national art 
news and events. Here he can do a wealth of good 
in informing the public and stimulating art interest. 


A generous gesture on the artist’s part to show he 
is genuinely interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity can be shown by the offer of his services in 
such capacities as Red Cross Committee work, art 
judge for annual school poster contests, etc. It may 
be profitable for him to use this method to be of 
community service. 

He may assist the schools or clubs in securing and 
showing art exhibits of his work and the work of 
others. The public will first come out of curiosity; 
they may later come because of a genuine interest 
in his work. The artist who is well known and liked 
in his community will be able to sell both his pictures 
and his artistic services to the people. 


Round table discussions on various art topics might 
prove an amazingly satisfactory device to interest 
leaders in the town. The artist could serve as a 
moderator or guide for the discussions. The local 
radio stations, always on the alert to secure programs 
that stimulate community interest and response to 
build up their radio audience, can be interested in 
broadcasting some of these discussions. The partic- 
ipants can be trained for these broadcasts by reading 
new magazines and books on art in the contemporary 
scene and by being coached by the artist serving as 
moderator. Many a woman in town, interested in 
hearing what her friends are thinking, will be induct- 
ed into an art-conscious group. 

Another rather new device that has proven success- 
ful in many districts is the public forum. A well- 
organized preliminary talk tuned to art in daily living 
will bring up a wide range of questions and problems 
which the public will wish to discuss. Here again, 
the topics selected must appeal to the public because 
people will come only if they feel that there will be 
something for them at the meeting. 


Duties of Society 


Just as there are certain obligations on the part of 
the artist to the community or to society, there are 
also responsibilities that the community must fulfill 
if there is to be a satisfactory working relationship. 
First of all, society must realize that art helps one 
to live a full and rich life, and it must appreciate the 
artist’s place in enriching that life. Second, society 
must admit the individual’s competence as an artist 
and willingly seek his professional advice and serv- 
ices. 

In recent years industry and business have shown 
their appreciation of the place of the artist in every- 
day life by employing more and more artists to de- 
sign their products and make their goods salable. 
While this is done largely for commercial purposes 
the average citizen is getting a wider and better 
range of materials from which to make his selections. 
Steuben Glass recently connected the creative artist 
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with everyday living in a spectacular way by hiring 
twenty-seven top-ranking artists to create designs for 
their glass. The glassware produced were unique 
creations by artisans and artists. 


That the artist has already made a big contribution 
is attested by the modern well-designed objects to 
be found in almost every store. His contributions 
can, with proper support, be made greater and can 
penetrate every aspect of our lives. Artist teachers 
in the schools, realizing more than ever before that 
it is part of their work to train intelligent consumers 
of art goods, are doing their share to help the public 
differentiate between what is good and what is poor 
in design. In the last year or two a number of 
interesting accounts have appeared relating experi- 
ments and programs carried on by schools and uni- 
versities. See, for example, Miss Clara MacGowan’s 
article in DESIGN, “An Experiment in Design 
Knowledge.” (January, 1941.) 


Such shops as Rena Rosenthal’s, Pitt Petri’s, Gor- 
don Waldron’s in New York, and many others from 
coast to coast, have encouraged the contemporary 
artist by buying and selling his products. These 
include handmade objects and industrial objects de- 
signed by the artist for machine production. Depart- 
ment stores such as Macy’s, Marshall Field’s, Gump’s, 
Hudson Bay’s, and dozens of others and even ten cent 
stores have been quick to see the value of offering 
well-designed objects. Museums, too, frequently do 
their share in showing the public what the designer 
is doing. An example of this is the recent exhibit 
of well-designed, useful objects at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. Each of these objects 
sold for ten dollars or less and was available in some 
store in the city. 

Very early in man’s history the church was the 
chief support of the artist. Later this support and 
encouragement was born by a few wealthy families 
such as the De Medicis. A period of government 
support of the artist followed this until the rapid rise 
of industrialism largely deprived him of all public 
support. Since that time the artist has been left to 
pander to any group willing to throw a few crumbs 
his way. 

Now under the New Deal in America a new and 
encouraging type of government support was de- 
vised: the Works Progress Administration Federal 
Art Project. With the advent of this support there 
resulted a decided upward swell of public interest 
and enthusiasm toward the arts. Here we had art 
reaching into the lives of the people as a whole. 
Murals and sculptures found their way into tiny 
hamlets, thousands of paintings found their way into 
hundreds of public institutions from coast to coast. 
What amounted to a minor artistic Renaissance was 
brought about in some parts of the country. 

Society can lend support to the artist by purchas- 
ing works individually or by group purchases and 
commissions. 
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The photo above, taken on the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation in western New Mexico, shows four 
Navajo women preparing the wool for the rug. 
while the fifth works at the loom, weaving the 
wool into intricate geometric designs. The Na- 
vajo woman never follows a pattern while weav- 


ing. She makes up her own design as she weaves. 


f 


& 


Among the best of modern Navajo Indian loom 


craft is the Two Grey Hills rug, left. which takes 
its name from a trading post on the Navajo reser- 
vation in western New Mexico. Traders here 
encouraged the Indians to produce a better rug, on 
which they were paid a premium. Designs were 
often furnished by the traders. This rug is 
among those in the collection of the Labor- 


atory of Anthropology, Santa Fe. New Mexico. 
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Simplicity of pattern and fine weaving characterize q a 


the famous “Chief” blanket, above, woven by New 


Mexico’s Navajo Indians. This blanket was pro- 


| duced on Navajo looms during the classic period. 


about 1860, when these Indians did their best work. 


The blanket pictured here is in the Laboratory 


| of Anthropology in Santa Fe. New Mexico, 


where modern handicrafts are being preserved. 


| Unusual in design among the Navajo Indian weav- 


ing is this pictorial blanket, right, produced about 


1880. The tight weaving holds to the classic per- 


iod, which reached its height about 1860, and the 
designs tell the story of the coming of the railroad. 


long-horn cattle and cowboys to New Mexico. 


The blanket is in the collection of the Labora- 


tory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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@ Shall the design class be vitally enthusiastic or 
languid through the period? That is usually up to 
the teacher. Does the teacher have enthusiasm, pep, 
and vigor? Then the design class will be vitally 
enthusiastic, for enthusiasm is contagious. Enthu- 
siasm and fresh usable ideas foster good work while 
a puny, lackadaisical attitude never begets vigorous, 
creative expression. If ever the design class lags, 
the teacher must administer a forcible tonic imme- 
diately. There is no better tonic than a new idea 
presented with enthusiasm. A good design teacher 
will always have at least one idea “up his sleeve” 
that will jolt lethargy into energy. 


One day I startled my design class by telling the 
class we would sing for design motifs. Each student 
was provided with a large piece of wrapping paper. 
I asked the students to select a favorite song. The 
selection proved to be Let Me Call You Sweetheart. 
The students closed their eyes and sang. As they 
sang they moved their pencils freely back and forth 
and round and round. The pencil followed no direc- 
tion except that suggested by the music. A surpris- 
ing mass of tangled lines resulted. Then someone 
wanted to sing Dinah. Papers were turned and 
Dinah danced upon the paper. This tangle of lines 
was quite different from the flowing rhythm of Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart. Dinah danced; Sweetheart 
glided. For the next step some of the class used the 
“doodles” from one song and some used the “doodles” 
from the other. By the aid of little hand-bag mirrors 
we discovered in the tangled lines outlines of inter- 
esting forms. The mirrors were placed at right 
angles to the paper and moved around until a desir- 
able design motif was discovered. This form was 
then drawn on another paper and became the motif 
for our all over designs. The play element was 
refreshing! It was fun! As all creative expression 
should be. 


Another day for a unit design I gave the class the 
problem of arranging three triangles of varying 
shapes and sizes and two circles of varying sizes 
within a rectangle. The triangles and circles were 
cut out and placed in various positions within the 
rectangle until a pleasing arrangement was found. 
Then the outlines were traced, the cut-outs removed, 
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By FLORENCE LOTT KENNARD 


and the design colored harmoniously. One girl 
named her design “A Geometric Circus” and she had 
a “circus” doing it. 

The next problem was the converse of the one just 
mentioned. Instead of starting with the motifs to 
be arranged in a given area, we started with an area 
to be broken down into pleasing divisions of space. 
The given area was a rectangle of the 3x5 dimensions 
approximating the Greek Golden Oblong. The stu- 
dents divided the area into four rectangles of varying 
size and shape. This division of space became the 
framework for the unit design. 


Another time we borrowed an Indian drum and 
commandeered someone who could beat a rhythm 
on it. 111.111.11. or 11..11..11.. or 111..11.. or any other 
simple rhythm. The class jotted down the rhythm 
as they heard it and this visual rhythmic notation 
became the framework for a repeat-border design. 
Without a drum or other percussion instrument, a 
phonograph playing a bit of music with a pronounced 
rhythm is a good substitute. Ravel’s Bolero is excel- 
lent music for the purpose. The rhythm or music 
often suggests forms to be applied to the rhythmic 
framework. 

Particular attention to individual hobbies will often 
rouse the interest to a high pitch. One of my boy 
students, who was keenly interested in biology used 
biological motifs throughout his design course. And 
why should he have done otherwise? Good taste 
in design can be developed as well by using one 
motif as another. 

Again, I believe, it is often well that the individual 
student be allowed to select the medium in which 
he will develop his design. And again the teacher 
should always have at least one “surprise” medium 
to suggest to any student who appears to be on the 
verge of becoming languid. Two of my boy students 
who were camera addicts chose to do some of their 
work with the camera. So their homework in design 
became camera work. One boy turned in a most 
mysteriously interesting, formal composition, the 
subject of which was the ice formation in a flowing 
stream. The negative was used for printing one way 
and then in reverse. The results mounted side by 
side made the formal composition. Another boy 
made a beautiful Christmas card by photographing 
small objects on a table top. The arrangement of a 
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little carved wood madonna, some toy Christmas 
trees and a star called for the exercise of taste in 
the design. 


Objects of varying form and texture laid directly 
upon blue print paper or photographic paper make 
unusual and pleasingly different ways of exercising 
taste in design. Leaves and grasses or cut-outs to be 
arranged on blue print paper is an idea that will 
usually call out excited enthusiasm. 

In order to prompt renewed use of various mediums 
we might list a few that are adaptable to design: 

Finger paint; screen printing; free brush; tempera; 
chalk; crayons; ink (in a variety of colors); cut paper; 
water colors; oils; block prints; air brush; spatter 
work; photography; blue prints; clay plaques; back- 
ground papers of different colors. 

One caution must be given in the selection of 
mediums. That is, the skill required in handling 
the medium, must not become so great as to over- 
balance primary aim of developing taste in design. 
Too great a stress on technic places the work out of 
the field of the design class, and the design teacher— 
as well as the teacher of any subject—must hold to 
his main objective. Correlation of design with other 
subjects is good; usurping other subjects is another 
matter. 

Another way to add interest is to develop the motif 
in different types of design. For example, the same 
or a different motif may be developed in a natural- 
istic, conventional, geometric or abstract style. This 
gives an opportunity to bring out the suitability of 
different types of design for different purposes. For 
example, iron grilles require abstract designs by the 
very nature of the material of which they are con- 
structed. Geometric patterns are necessary for the 
designs that are to be woven into fabrics. And while 
a great many people admire naturalistic floral designs 
on cretonnes and upholstery fabrics to be used in 
their homes, it is quite obvious that conventional or 
abstract is more suitable for drapery fabrics to be 
used in public or more formal places. 

Among beginning designers it seems that flowers 
are almost invariably the source material for teach- 
ing design. But there are other sources in number 
so great that no single book could designate them all. 
To be more concrete, the sciences furnish a whole 
world of ideas for design. Below we shall name a 
few which we hope will not only be useful in them- 
selves but will stimulate other and better ideas. 


ZOOLOGY:—Microscopic animals and bacteria; 
shells; coral; land animals (domestic and wild); 
fish; reptiles; amphibians; insects (including but- 
terflies and those less familiar insects); prehis- 
toric animals; birds; food prints; imaginary ani- 
mal forms (such as the unicorn). 

PHYSICS:—Machines, electric, water power, air- 
planes, automobiles, boats; bridges and their var- 
ious parts; hardware, nuts, screws, bolts, knobs, 
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hinges (and other articles too numerous to men- 
tion); tools; wheels, gears, shafts, etc.; illumin- 
ation; appliances. 

GEOLOGY:—Airplane views of peninsulas, 
lakes, rivers, towns, etc.; ground views of hills, 
promontories, boulders, lakes, ocean, rivers, etc.; 
maps, both real and imaginary; geysers; crystal- 
line forms. 

BOTANY:—Trees (different varieties such as 
apple, hemlock, elm); leaves (deciduous, ever- 
green); tree branches (habits of growth); seed- 
pods (including lengthwise and crosswise sec- 
tions); buds; ferns; fruits; vegetables; vines; 
shrubs; growing flowers; flower parts (such as 
stamen, calyx, pistil). 

CHEMISTRY:—Color (recall the Vincent Tack 
designs which emphasize color rather than form); 
chemical equipment, beakers, flasks, tubes, etc., 
mortars, pestels, etc.; smoke and gas forms. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES:—Man, woman, child; peo- 
ple of different times and different countries 
(facial characteristics); clothes they wear; houses 
they live in; tools they use; occupations; musical 
instruments; kinds of dances (different countries, 
different times); boats (sampans, kayaks, gon- 
dolas); land transportation (jinricshas, carriages, 
bicycles, automobiles); development of the auto- 
mobile; development of boats (canoe, steam-boat, 
sail-boat, ocean liner, etc.); sports of different 
countries; architecture of various countries; arch- 
itecture (various parts such as towers, spires, 
arches, doorways, etc.). 

We realize the list is far from complete, but we 
hope it is thought provoking. 

Leaving the sciences there seems to be at least one 
other source of design inspiration that has been suc- 
cessfully tried as a source of design. That design 
source is hobbies: Scouting and the equipment, axe, 

knife; tents; camp-fire; cooking utensils; wearing 
apparel; swimming; tennis, hockey and other 
games and equipment; skating and skates; skiing; 
sleighing (vehicles); coasting (sleds). 

Summing up the items which have been discussed, 
we find that among the ideas, for pepping up the 
design class, we may use: 


1. music as an aid. 

2. given motifs to be arranged in a given area. 

3. given area to be broken into interesting areas. 

4. percussion instruments and phonograph as 
aids. 

o. variety of mediums. 

6. variety of types of design. 

7. science as an inspiration to design. 

8. hobbies as an inspiration to design. 


These ideas for pepping the design class are pre- 
sented rather with the hope that they may prove 
provocative of other ideas than that they are instrin- 
sically the exclusively ultimate in design inspiration. 
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| WHICH OF THESE IS THE TRUE 
PICTURE OF THIS HOUSE? 
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By HERBERT BEARL 


@ The hand is not only quicker than the eye but more clever. 
Over and over again eyes are misled into believing the existence 
of lines and planes that do not exist, yet no sooner does the eye 
comprehend the true nature of lines and spaces when the hand is 
already at work on new arrangements more perplexing and intricate 
than many eyes have seen before. Eyes learn to evaluate and 
extract truth very slowly. This the artist learns early in his 
career, and it is no wonder that art movements like Baroque and 
Impressionism owed so much of their foundation and principles to 
a method of seeing. 

Teaching how to see, how to look at art specifically, is the prov- 
ince of the art educator. So much bad criticism and worthless 
emotionalizing has hurt art appreciation mainly because no care was 
given to the consideration of how to look. 

Bound up closely with the concept of looking is the mathematical 
idea of dimensions. While physical theory will permit calculations 
in n dimensions the eye knows only three and has all it can do to 
understand them. 

The name we give to the study of three-dimensional objects and 
their representation is perspective. While we can examine all of 
mans handiwork for perspective it was only during the Renaissance 
that a real interest in the problem arose. That art had the quality 
of space deception was not a new thought then; Plato, much earlier, 
condemned art because it deceived man and was consequently 
immoral. While we today would call art illusion we must not fall 
into the rut of calling all illusion art. 

Art critics may complain that abstraction can hardly be consid- 
ered illusory yet when we recall that the combination of any lines, 
spaces, and colors will produce relationships that to the eye are 
different from measured and mathematical truth, even this form 
of creative presentation falls into the category of illusion. Merely 
to imitate nature in other media is not in itself the whole definition 
of illusion; but making things appear different from what they really 
are would be closer to being more inclusive. 

These very facts give us a clue to a method of art teaching. The 
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THROUGH ARRANGEMENTS OF LINES, SPACES AND COLOR, THE EYE MAY 
BE MADE TO SEE DIRECTIONS, AREAS AND DISTAXCES WHICH ARE 
MATHEMATICALLY VERY DIFFERENT. ALL THESE AND MANY MORE ILLUSIONS 
HAVING MEANING FOR ART. WE DO NOT CALL THESE EXAMPLES OF ART, 
BUT THE RELATIONSHIP THEY REPRESENT APPEARS IN ART CONSTANTLY. 


relation of art to perspective and illusion may indicate how to create 
a more thorough understanding of this phase of man’s culture. 


The first thing all students of art should understand, in this 
connection, is the nature of point of view. Whether we are dealing 
with flat decorative patterns as in a Matisse interior, or an extreme 
perspective study, as in any 17th Century Dutch landscape painting, 
we must know where to begin. Point of view is the answer and it 
has for the layman and the scholar many significant meanings. 


Technically it means that we are looking at a picture from above, 
below, the sides, or behind. We can hardly appreciate anything 
unless there is some comparative basis, thus establishing a position 
we can tell where we are going. If you know where north is you 
can find all the other points on the compass. Philosophically point 
of view is closely allied to the technical idea. We are always com- 
paring what we see with what we know. If what we know is some 
ideal idea, like the position of the eye in perspective, then we have 
one type of looking. If what we know is nature then our basis for 
comparison with a picture becomes different and linked to realistic 
concepts. If what we know is a set of cannonical proportions, as in 
dynamic symmetry, then we again are seeking to compare the work 
of art with some preconceived notion. 


In all these cases, and there are many, art becomes comparative 
and closely allied to the philosophical belief in some point of view 
and more simply in the technical idea of a physical point of view. 


In teaching the child, or newcomer, it may be well to introduce 
the whole idea of point of view from the physical standpoint. 
Motion pictures have made us conscious of more than one side to a 
story or object. And it is just this fact that lends itself nicely to the 
study of point of view in art. 


Suppose we set up a model house before a class, or small lecture 
group, and ask each member to draw exactly what he or she sees 
without regard to technical accuracy. Since each person is seated 
in a different place the appearance of the finished drawings (see 
illustration 1) of each member of the group will obviously be dif- 
ferent. If a number of these quick sketches are hung up in order 
of position it will at once become obvious that no two people did see 
the same thing. It may well be that the germ of the idea of point 
of view has already been learned. 


One thing is certain, the class will quickly realize that position 
of the artist or observer has something to do with looking and 
appreciation. A brief comparison of these sketches with Grant 
Wood’s Arbor Day or any other painting containing a house in a 
landscape will immediately encourage the group to ask themselves, 
“Where was the artist when he did it?” 
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COMPARE THE LENGTH OF ab WITH cd 


b 


COMPARE THE LENGTH OF ab WITH cd 


COMPARE THE LENGTH OF a WITH b 


THE DIAGONAL LINE APPROACHING THE 
TWO VERTICAL LINES IS REALLY PART 
OF THE SAME LINE EXTENDED. THE 
ILLUSION HERE IS ONE OF DIRECTION 
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FIG. A APPEARS SMALLER THAN B 
THOUGH BOTH ARE THE SAME SIZE 


PARALLEL LINES MAY GIVE THE 


ILLUSION OF CONVERGING 


| yj \ 


ANYTHING THAT CREATES A 
MISTAKE IN JUDGMENT OF 
LINES, SPACES AND AREAS, ETC, 
MAY BE CALLED AN ILLUSION. 
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The more difficult problem to solve in this connection is the 
one which asks, “Which is the true picture of the house?” There 
is probably no answer except in so far as we are willing to accept 
any part of the whole as the truth. Every drawing made from each 
vantage point has a semblance of truth. While there may not be 
any more to the picture than just what we have drawn, the mind 
is quick to add the missing parts. It may be that because the mind 
is able to add the missing elements that it is willing to linger over 
works of art. Again the intrigue of parts will vary with the indi- 
vidual and his personal basis for comparison. 

It is usually at this point that the art student is perplexed suffi- 
ciently to ask whether or not he has been tricked into seeing and 
believing what really is not there. If his idea of reality is the 
whole, he probably has been fooled. In fact, if he observes with the 
idea of realism alone, as his basis for comparison, he certainly will 
be pleasantly fooled in all his art appreciation. 

No art critic or teacher cares to have his followers or pupils 
believe that art is a game or a device for misrepresentation. But 
in the teaching of such ideas as point of view and more specifically 
perspective, the understanding may well be enhanced when assisted 
in its introduction by the medium of illusion. 


Take the case of the optical illusion as known to the psychologists. 
Through the arrangement of lines, spaces, and even color, the eye 
may be made to see directions, areas, and distances which are math- 
ematically very different. Parallel lines may appear to converge. 
Equal areas may appear to be unequal. Lines of the same size may 
appear to have different sizes. (See illustrations.) Ail these and 
many other illusions have meaning for art. We do not call these 
examples art, but that the relationships they represent do appear in 
art constantly is our main contention. 

It is true that the optical illusions in art are most times very 
subtle, but they do exist. One may even go so far as to say that 
every time lines, spaces, and colors are combined some illusion is 
created. In other words, if these elements were removed from 
their context, the work of art, they would have an altogether dif- 
ferent appearance. Anything, then, that creates a mistake in judg- 
ment may be called an illusion. 

One would be correct in saying that when we !sok at art we do 
not look at the individual elements but the whole work. Yet we 
have discovered that the whole work usually is a representative 
part of a greater whole (see photographs) and it is only through 
the device of illusion that we are able to reconstruct this greater 
whole and appreciate a work of art. 

After learning about the idea of point of view, and the optical 
illusion, it is only a brief step to introduce the various systems of 
perspective. If lines can give impressions of depth, if color and 
other elements can create a third dimension on two, how does the 
artist do all this so consistently? The student, one will find, is 
now sufficiently motivated to study vanishing points, eye level, 
picture planes, and foreshortening. He may well be ready to 
examine oriental systems of perspective as well as those in western 
art. 

At least the teacher has the satisfaction of knowing that through 
the delightful experiment with point of view, and optical illusions, 
pupils may be stimulated to think in the abstract. In some cases 
this can even lead to a study of other esthetic problems and art 
historical movements like Abstractionism, Purism, Constructivism, 
Neo-plasticism, as well as Baroque and Impressionist art men- 
tioned before. 
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The Institute of Research composed of 
prominent educators has made a careful 
study of Industrial Design as a career. 
It was done in answer to youth’s inevit- 
able question, “What shall I be?’ This 
is the fourth of a series of articles to be 
published in DESIGN from that study. 


There are also opportunities for specialized indus- 
trial designers, those who limit their designing to a 
particular field of industry. They come to be refer- 
red to by their specialty, such as furniture designers, 
automobile body designers, and so on. One large 
automobile manufacturing company employs young 
men just out of art school and gives them a special 
course in automobile body design in a school which 
they maintain at one of their plants. When they 
have completed the course and proved that they have 
creative designing ability along such lines, they are 
transferred to the company’s body designing depart- 
ment. 


Furniture designing is a very specialized field. 
The large furniture factories usually have their own 
designing departments, while those which are not 
large enough to maintain such departments employ 
the services of free-lance studios for their design 
work. A high degree of skill, both in the execution 
of sketches and working drawings is necessary, as 
well as an understanding of the technical processes 
of furniture production. The period of training is 
long and technical. It takes from four to six years 
before the young person becomes a full-fledged de- 
signer. A background of period styles, and a knowl- 
edge of construction, finish, and hardware are im- 
portant. Designers who do only modern furniture 
do not require the period background, but even so 
those who have some background of this kind find 
themselves better off than those who have none. 


There are also opportunities in the teaching field 
for those who can qualify in education and training. 
The head of the design bureau of a large mail order 
house, a woman, was formerly a teacher of industrial 
design in the University of California. 


A courageous and perservering young person of 
exceptional talent, fine ability, and untiring industry 
might even start a studio of his own, and, after a long 
period of time, achieve some success. But this expe- 
riment is not advised by established designers operat- 
ing their own studios. A typical recommendation is 
that the beginner seek a position where he can engage 
in active designing work every day and learn the 
“ropes” of the business. After he has gained some 
experience, and made friends and contacts of his own, 
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it will be soon enough to consider an undertaking 
of this kind. 


The following examples are cited to show how 
varied are the demands: 


Recently a railroad company wished to streamline 
its trains for they had discovered that this would 
give them greater economy, far greater speed, and 
many other advantages. A well-known industrial 
designer worked with its engineers for over a year 
before the first model was finally produced. 


A brass manufacturer found himself left with many 
brass globes. An industrial designer converted them 
into a simple little lamp that sold for ninety-five 
cents. The sale was so large that more brass globes 
had to be manufactured to fill the demand. Since 
the designer was paid a royalty for each lamp sold, 
everybody was happy. 


An example of success achieved in the field of 
industrial design by two young men in less than ten 
years’ time may be of interest. At the age of 20 and 
22 respectively, they started their business careers in 
an advertising display studio. Sometimes, when en- 
gaged in the preparation of the industrial exhibit of 
a client, they would note small details of a product 
which could be improved by simple changes—a line, 
a rounder corner, or, perhaps, a change in color. The 
fact that they had been retained only as display men 
did not deter them from suggesting to their clients 
that the products could be displayed to much better 
advantage if certain changes in appearance were 
made. When the suggested changes were effected, 
the manufacturers were delighted to find that their 
products sold much faster. 


As their advertising work took them through many 
industrial plants, these young men kept their eyes 
and ears open and absorbed a wide knowledge of 
manufacturing methods, processes, and materials. 
Finally the day came when they were able, with a 
portfolio of sketches, to convince a manufacturer 
that his product could be greatly improved in appear- 
ance with considerable saving in manufacturing 
costs. The result was that the redesigned product 
was put on the market, and a check of its sales was 
kept for a comparison with previous figures. The 
sales jumped to such new highs that the plant added 
another shift, and the manufacturer called upon the 
two young designers to revamp more of his products. 
Word of their success traveled fast, and before long 
other manufacturers were seeking their services. 
Later they entered into a partnership and started up 
in business as industrial designers. These young 
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men admit it took a lot of door-bell ringing and letter 
writing, plus determination, to induce manufacturers 
of larger products to think about increased sales 
through improvement in the appearance of their 
products. 


This particular organization of industrial designers 
consists of eight people, five of whom are designers. 
One partner is head designer and the other sales 
manager. They are all young men, ages ranging 
from 26 to 32. They are busy the year round, with 
no dull seasons. In one year they have designed 
products which have grossed more than $200,000,000 
in sales. 


Here is a list of only a small fraction of the prod- 
ucts they have already redesigned: Telephones, coal 
stoker, washing machine, barber chair, movie camera, 
air conditioner, gasoline pump, electric refrigerator, 
x-ray machine, temperature controls, road light, elec- 
tric fan, gas range, permanent waving machine, furn- 
iture, bath scale, outboard motors, and fire extin- 
guishers. 


One school of design has the following to say about 
opportunities for industrial design: 


“We wish to encourage more young artists to take 
up industrial design, for we believe that today’s de- 
mand is only a part of what the demand will be a 
few years hence. There is splendid opportunity for 
both fame and fortune in this work. One of the lead- 
ing industrial designers has offices now in Chicago, 
New York, London, and Paris. Names such as Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague, Donald Deskey, Barnes and Rein- 
ecke, Howard Ketcham, Russell Wright, Lurella 
Guild, and Henry Dreyfuss are famous because of 
the beautiful and useful objects they design. A few 
years ago the Metropolitan Museum held an exhibi- 
tion of their work. The New York and San Fran- 
cisco Fairs exhibited hundreds of articles created by 
them. Visitors at the fairs have seen samples of 
their work in everything from the Trylon and Peris- 
phere to the small pencil sharpener that has been 
streamlined.” 


How Industrial Designs Are Made. 


The professional practice of industrial design is 
still in a stage of development and has yet to assume 
a set pattern. While there are many free-lance or- 
ganizations in the field, the majority of industrial 
designers are employed in individual industrial con- 
cerns. In either case, the designer, as a creator, will 
probably develop his own general pattern of proce- 
dure individually and vary that pattern with each 
problem. A general pattern which might serve as an 
example of typical procedure follows. 


No matter what the object to be designed or rede- 
signed, the procedure so far as the industrial design- 
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er is concerned is much the same. The first and most 
important step in a free-lance studio is to secure the 
order for a new design. This requires excellent 
salesmanship, for the designer generally has to con- 
vince the producer that a new design will not cost 
more to manufacture, will probably cost less, and 
at the same time will remedy defects in the existing 
article. He must also convince the manufacturer 
that besides meeting these three specifications, it will 
make the product sufficiently more attractive in ap- 
pearance as to increase its sales appeal. 


Assuming that the business has been secured, the 
next step taken by the designer or the design studio 
is to make a careful study of the product. It is nec- 
essary to become thoroughly familiar with the field 
served by the product including the following points: 
What has already been done to supply the need for 
an article of the type in question? What is the trend 
in use and style for articles of the same type in the 
market in which the article in question must com- 


pete? 


The third step is to study the product from the 
standpoint of engineering and manufacturing prob- 
lems, which involves the materials to be used and 
the manufacturing costs, as well as the current vol- 
ume of sales. The price range of the product is given 
consideration, and whether it is sold to other manu- 
facturers or building contractors, or sold to consum- 
ers through retailers, jobbers, mail order houses, or 
by door to door solicitation. Does the product have 
to sell itself to the ultimate consumer, or are there 
any advertising angles that may be capitalized? 


The designer likewise needs to know the aim of the 
manufacturer as to the quality of material and work- 
manship desired in the redesigned product and the 
volume of production the plant hopes to attain 
through the sale of the article redesigned. It is nec- 
essary to get a complete picture of the manufacture 
and the distribution elements involved. The manu- 
facturer wants to produce a more attractive product, 
that will even better serve the purpose fulfilled by 
the existing product, and that will cost less to make, 
if possible, so that the redesigned product can success- 
fully compete with similar products in its market. 


After this investigation and research has been com- 
pleted, the designer makes a careful study of the 
article itself. The individual free-lance designer, 
working alone, will not, of course, enjoy the benefits 
of conference with other designers, nor will he have 
the assistance of specialists and engineers. However, 
he will need to follow the same general course of 
procedure as that carried on in a design studio. 
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The cat-tail (above) is a hardy perennial 
marsh- or swamp-growing herb. The 
plant grows to a height of five or more 
feet and the leaves are usually flat and 
broad. It is perhaps best known for its 
flower which forms a close cylindrical 
spike. 

When used for basketry cat-tail leaves 
should be gathered while they are green 
and they should be woven before they are 
completely dry. It is well to shellac the 
finished objects as soon as possible to pre- 
vent shrinkage and to preserve the color. 


TWO WEAVERS 


The weavers alternate, one is in front of 
the spoke, the other in back of it, bring 
the weaver from the back to the front of 
the second spoke and take the weaver 
from the front to the back of the second 
spoke. 


BASKET BOTTOM 


The bottom is woven and the stakes are 
turned up for the sides, 


TOOLS AND MATERIAL S — (1) Cat-tail; (2) Leafy Bulrush; 
(3) Scissors; (4) Needles; (5) Rubber cement or glue; (6, 7, 8) Shellac, pan, brush. 


CAT-TAILS TO BASKETS 


This is the second in a series of articles on 


the use of native materials in art education 


BASKET AND COVER 


There are an even number of stakes so 
it is necessary to use two weavers, split 
cat-tail is used for the weavers. To finish 
the top cut the stakes an even length, 
sharpen and fold them forward over a 
flat cat-tail held firmly at the edge of the 
weaving, insert the end of each stake into 
the weaving in front of that same stake. 
The cover is made the same as the basket. 
They should be shellaced as soon as woven. 


By ETHEL BOUFFLEUR BEHNCKE 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


OPEN BORDER MAT 


To make open border mat cut fourteen 
21-inch spokes of cat-tail. Cross the 
spokes at the center keeping them an 
equal distance apart. Fasten the spokes 
in the center to a drawing board with a 
thumb tack. Two weavers, leafy bul- 
rush, are necessary for the weaving since 
there are an even number of spokes. Con- 
tinue with two weavers until weaving 
measures six inches. Cut and sharpen all 
the spokes to an equal length, bend and 
insert the end in front of the next spoke. 
With needles continue the outer row of 
weaving. Press mat for twelve hours 
and then shellac. 
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® Given, a group of thirty-one alert third 
grade boys and girls and a campus bright 
with autumn leaves. What can be expected? 
Yes, out-of-doors invariably finds its way 
into the school room, for color strikes a “‘re- 
sponsive chord” in every child. If the art 
teacher had been otherwise totally oblivious 
to the changing hues in the September land- 
scape, she could hardly have disregarded the 
season’s visual tokens manifest in the art 
room. For several days the scarlet leaves of 
the soft maples and the sassafras had found 
their way to the art class, and the children’s 
paintings persistently displayed woodlands 
and lone trees robed in festive colors. These 
evidences of pupil interest, then, were the 
teacher’s cue. As a brief unit of work sub- 
ordinated to a major unit upon Indian life, 
the third grade had been concerned with 
“Signs of Fall.” This was the opportune 
time to correlate art learnings with the work 
of the room teacher. 

The logical beginning lay in pictorial rep- 
resentation of the children’s experiences. 
They were given large-sized pieces of manila 
paper upon which to record their impressions 
of fall. To stimulate group interest and 
vivify the visual figures of each child, the 
art lesson began with a discussion of various 
signs of the season. The teacher quoted the 
poem, “September,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, 
while the children listened for the word-pic- 
tures in the poem. Their auditory images 
were rendered more concrete by the presence 
in the room of a large bouquet of goldenrod, 
a wall display of milkweed pods and sprays 
ef gaily-colored leaves, and posted pictures 
of autumn scenes. Interest centered upon 
autumn leaves, and the children expressed a 
desire to preserve them in some manner. 
This interest had been anticipated, and the 
following day the group discussed methods 
of preserving leaves. They decided that two 
methods might be used: (1) A leaf was pla- 
ced up-side-down beneath a piece of white, 
cream, or light-weight colored construction 
paper, and the paper was colored in a hori- 
zontal motion with crayon. In this way the 
veining on the leaves stood out very clearly. 
(2) A piece of manila paper was washed 
with clear water, and then drops of various 
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colors in tempera, resembling the warm hues 
of leaves, were allowed to run_ together. 
They blended into pleasing color harmonies— 
not unlike those of real autumn leaves. In 
performing these activities the children util- 
ized their knowledge of warm and cool col- 
ors and of the blending of primaries to pro- 
duce secondaries. They also acquired cer- 
tain motor skills in tracing and cutting the 
leaf forms from the paper. 


As the work progressed and each child 
reproduced many leaves in both crayon and 
tempera, the teacher voiced the felt need of 
the group for an impelling purpose of their 
activity. To her question: “How may we 
use these leaves?” there were eager sugges- 
tions. One boy had already presented the 
idea that an imitation tree might be con- 
structed in the art room, and he restated his 
opinion. The class discussed the possibilities 
for such a project. Some believed that it 
would be too difficult an undertaking to 
reproduce a tree with all its branches, and 
it was decided that the size of a tree neces- 
sary to conform with the actual size of the 
leaf reproductions that had been made was 
too great for the interior. Then Dick came 
to the rescue with a plan to make a silhouette 
of a tree branch from construction paper. 
A large movable easel would serve as back- 
ground, and the leaves could be attached to 
the paper twigs. ‘“‘And we could take our 
‘tree’ to our room!” exclaimed Carolyn, hap- 
pily. There was no lagging interest here. 


The project was by this time well under 
way. The class engaged in a group discus- 
sion concerning the way leaves grow, their 
formation upon the branches, and the loca- 
tion and size of the branches and twigs in 
relation to the tree trunk. From this dis- 
cussion several vital observations evolved. 
It is evident that in making these observa- 
tions the children had utilized various nature 
learnings which, thus correlated with the 
unit, were clarified and made more mean- 
ingful. 

ANNA Rea BEAL 


Eastern Illinois St. Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


SELF-PORTRAITS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


@ Beginning with the oval outline of the 
face, the contour drawing of rhythmical 
lines suggests eyes, brows, nose, mouth, hair, 
—with clothing treated in a simple decora- 
tive way,—all silhouetted against a black ink 
background. This problem is interesting to 
all the pupils because it challenges each 
pupil’s individual expression of personality. 
It develops the power to see significantly 
rather than merely imitatively and stimulates 
the imagination. There are plenty of expe- 
riences in creation when one discovers a 
stylistic use of the speed-ball pen for one’s 
self-portrait. We learn the expressive sig- 
nificance of line qualities, some showing 
strength, boldness, and big form character- 
istics, while others show sensitiveness to min- 
ute changes of edges and planes. 

We learn also that works of art do not live 
by style alone but that the body of art is 
structural and dynamic, having an organic 
life, so our design must be worked out by 
emotion and thought. First, we find that 
we must aim for clarity, distinctness, and 
truth, expressed in an orderly way. Your 
pupils will want to do good, honest work 
because the unit requires application of ener- 
getic, concentrated effort and really individ- 
ual expression. Many pupils will show 
amazingly vigorous vision of form and very 
forceful line, and a few will develop a strong 
feeling of fluency of line and great sensitive- 
ness to line rhythms. 

KATHARINE TYLER 
Lake View High School: Chicago 
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RHYTHM IN ACTION 


@ An interesting way of helping children 
to draw action figures is the method of using 
ovals as children make in penmanship like 
those shown here. A series of ovals, varied 
in size may make a figure like this. More 
action is produced when the oval for the 
head is tipped to one side or the other and 
the torso oval tilted in the opposite direction 
to the head. In any case the torso oval for 
an action figure should be tilted. The knees 
and the elbows should always be bent. Gen- 
erally children bend the knees but not the 
elbows, hence the stiff figures we see. Watch- 
ing the teacher at the board make the first 
figure shows how easy it is and this alone re- 
leases them and they are ready to try. The 
rhythmic movement is a natural movement 
therefore easy. Even the most habitual “I 
can’t” in the class is found making an effort. 
The subject, dancing, at once interests chil- 
dren. Use a 9x12 sheet of manila paper, or 
an 8x11 newsprint. Use the paper horizon- 
tally. Place one figure at the left and a 
second at the right. Draw the head-oval 
very near the top of the sheet and have the 
feet near the bottom so that the figures will 
fill the page well. 


When the figure, or body, is completed 
then begin directly with crayon to press it. 


FOR JUNE, 1941 


Use all the imagination possible. On _ the 
face use a little color for the cheeks. Omit 
the features. Save feature drawing for an- 
other problem. Somehow the _ rhythmic 
movement set in action in drawing the body 
carries over the use of color and design in 
the dress and most interesting results may be 
obtained. Certainly lots of fun is experi- 
enced in doing this problem, and ideas, or 
imagination, run rife. If imagination seems 
slow starting ask a few children to suggest 
different kinds of headdress, sleeves, foot- 
wear; for instance, boots, low shoes, high 
shoes, laced shoes, etc. This may be done 
with other parts of the dress, yet little of 
this is necessary because the imagination is 
already at work. In art rooms where chil- 
dren sit together at a table it is helpful to say 
“If you see your neighbor drawing a dress 
one way, do yours in another.” 

It is natural for children to work in a 
small way when they are creating. This 
problem offers a good idea for a decoration 
for a greeting card. The results are not only 
interesting but individual, something most 
desirable. 

This rhythmic feeling carries over into 
words. A little verse is quickly composed 
to fit each drawing. 

CarriE MAE WEBER 
Wauseon, Ohio 


WELL 
BREAD 
ANIMALS 


@ The figures in the illustration were made 
of bread. They are easy to model and are 
very hard when dry. The procedure is as 
follows: Use a slice of fresh bread, the fresh- 
er it is the easier it is to model. 


First, remove the crust, then sprinkle the 
bread with water or dip it quickly in water, 
it must not become soggy. Then roll the 
bread between the palms of the hands into 
a ball. Model the head, arms, legs, or ears 
and tail by pulling them out of and shaping 


them from this ball. If an attempt is made 
to model these parts separately there is great 
difhculty in making them stick to the body 
unless pins or toothpicks are used to fasten 


them in place. If a pin or toothpick is used 
it should be thrust deep into the body so 
that when the bread dries and shrinks the pin 
will not show. 

When first modeled these figures are very 
weak and wobbly and the legs will not sup- 
port the body, therefore it is necessary to 
prop them up against something or allow 
them to straddle a box lid or the rim of a 
cup while drying. Do not put them on a 
hard flat surface to dry without putting 
wads of paper or cotton under them, put 
paper wads between the legs and be sure to 
let the head hang over a paper wad or edge 
of the table. They should remain undis- 
turbed for about twenty-four hours then 
they should be as hard as ivory. Use show 
card, oil or enamel paint to decorate them. 
The cracking and shrinking give the figures 
an interesting surface quality. 

These miniature figures of men and ani- 
mals made of bread not only make a unique 
addition to one’s collection of miniatures but 
modeling them makes an interesting school 
problem or will furnish an evening’s amuse- 
ment for a children’s party. 


MARION FARNHAM, 
West Chester, Penna. 
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Helen Durney 


Last month we promised to devote “Asides” to the giving of 
information, information necessary to young men and women who 
are ready to brave the commercial art world. It is a large order. 
The field is vast. The many angles will be relayed from time to 
time as we delve into different branches. 


Carefully kept note books are vital for the student who 
plans to become a commercial artist 


Index it with different departments. For instance: “Book Jack- 
ets.” Study while at home or school everything possible to learn 
in this line. Make copious notes. Record average book sizes, 
including a variety of subjects. Mystery and fiction have a more 
or less standard size. Biography, travel and specialized writing 
another. Check on the number of colors used, also the styles and 
technics. If one particular publisher has a definite style or pattern, 
write that down for reference. Perhaps you will see in library, 
museum or book stores an exhibition of book jackets. Be alert to 
such chances to learn. Record ideas for sample jackets. Make 
several rough sketches either for books already on the market or for 
imaginary stores. If there is a publisher of books in your city make 
it your business to get first hand information. 


Run the gamut of commercial art possibilities 


You may find one notebook is not enough. It will be an engross- 
ing hobby, collecting workable data and we promise it will come in 
handy when the time to work arrives. Ask your librarian for books 
on the subject. Learning to type and to write good business letters 
is an extra curricular asset for anyone. Send letters to art directors. 
If you are not writing for an appointment but for special informa- 
tion, make your letter brief. Always send a self-addressed envelope, 
don’t forget the stamp. File all replies. 

Study the kinds of goods sold in your local stores 

Ask clerks why people buy “Best selling” stock. Interview 
departmental buyers of merchandise in the store. What is their 
criterion for choosing stock at the wholesalers. Plan discussions in 
school around creative versus copied designs. Suggest and work out 
plans for your community to outlaw copied patterns and to develop 
taste and understanding to the point where people will do without 
before they will purchase an “imitation” in clothing, household goods 
and ornaments. Comparative exhibitions in school cost nothing and 
will be a means of receiving home and neighbor cooperation and 
interest. It all adds up, if persistence does not lag, in making better 
artists for manufacturers to make better products. In studying 
your market always record name of publisher or manufacturer whose 
product appeals to you, and for whom you think you might like to 
work. Then run to the ground every particle of data concerning 
your choices. 

The preparation for displaying samples is no small 

part of selling 


Don’t take the largest size portfolio you can find. It is awkward 
in crowded subways. It becomes the worst sort of a burden to you 
as a carrier, after a long hard day. One art director said he fairly 
faints with nerve exhaustion at the approach of such an over laden 
artist. Don’t take, as part of your kit, old class drawings unless, 
of course, these have been worked out carefully for samples and 
you as well as your sternest critic (P. S$. This, too, should be you) 
feel they pass all necessary standards. School work is another bug- 
aboo of art directors. It means much wasted time and money, 
while new and usable drawings are made. 


Let's consider how samples should be planned 


We can take a specific aspirant. She shall be called Amelia A. 
for purposes of identification. It is equally apt for the Albert A’s, 
however. Amelia wants to be an illustrator of juvenile books and 
stories. Having done a thorough job of preparatory research on the 
subject she has discovered more illustrations are in black and white 
than in color. She prefers to work in color but makes two or three 
of her samples in India ink on white board. Wolff crayon is more 
to her liking than ink. She does another sample in this medium. 
Then next she employs the same rich black with the addition of one 
color. She is sure her drawings are good and even though she treats 
a commonplace subject she avoids triteness through design, drawing 
and rendering. She makes every effort to add new flavor and distinct 
personality to her work. She will build her sample kit to eight or 
ten illustrations running the gamut of tempera, transparent water 
color, crayon and ink. She chooses subjects which demonstrate her 
imagination and skill, always trying to bear in mind she is working 
for a very specialized group—children. 

She realizes she is making an effort to establish herself in a highly 
competitive field. Closely allied to her choice for specialization come 
greeting cards. Her research has taught her this is a larger market 
than illustrations so she makes five or six, actual size cards. A con- 
valescent card, one or two for Christmas, one or two for birthdays 
and a valentine. Her illustrations are protected with cellophane, 
then matted to a uniform size. Her greeting cards are mounted. 
She has chosen a medium size folio with inside flaps, a zipper and 
sturdy handle. Incidentally, it is not a bad plan to have your folio 
before cutting mats. Aside from her samples Amelia’s notebook 
bulges with information, “Dos and Don’ts.” with addresses, with 
carbon copies of letters she has sent and with the answers she has 
received. 


She has investigated living quarters in New York 


Until she is on her feet and independent of her small savings she 
will live in a room, preferably a studio club or Y. W. C. A. She 
understands the obligations for sharing work, responsibility and fun 
if she lives in an apartment with other girls. This, she feels would 
take precious time she can ill afford to spend until she makes a dent 
in the rapidly moving art world. She knows she can not arrive in 
New York with little money and big hopes. From the moment her 
plans were established securely in her mind, she has saved her money. 
She counts on $28 to $35 a month to cover her rent, a dollar a day 
for food. 30 cents a day bus and subway fare (here she sensibly 
faces the saving of time, wear and tear on shoes, stockings and 
energy). She allows 20 cents a day for phone calls to make her 
appointments and 50 cents a day is budgeted for incidentals. All 
of this comes a bit under $100 a month. 

Before leaving home she checks on eyes, teeth and health 

Her finances are not fortified for too many emergencies. Her 
clothes are not numerous, but sufficient, and she has chosen them 
to survive the seasons as well as the cleaners. She knows she must 
feel immaculate and well groomed to appear at her best. While at 
home Amelia plans her time for her first week in New York. She 
has written for appointments and at least ten have been granted. 
A sense of purpose and direction therefore overcome any possible 
anticipation of strangeness. 


The question of money received for free lance work is as 
unpredictable as weather 


In fact it is such an intangible quantity many an “old timer” can 
not tell how to pin it down to a set table or figure. Most art directors 
are perfectly fair in dealing with young artists. Therefore it is the 
logical promise to let them set the price. As experience, a growing 
amount of work and understanding increase, so shall income. If 
there is a doubt as to the integrity of the person with whom one 
deals, go elsewhere. Friends and art directors who know the field 
will gladly give advice. 

A good plan is to have the price arranged and the order given in 
writing before a commission has been executed. A big DON’T to 
each beginner is not to undersell! If work is saleable it is worth a 
fair amount. 

A well known textile designer tells of young artists willing to 
dispose of their work for as little as three dollars. Not only is this 
an injustice to the individual but it lowers standards of value for 
other artists. Unscrupulous buyers soon learn to take advantage of 
such ill informed people. This same textile designer expressed a 
wish for free lance artists in the field not to show laboriously finished 
patterns. A pencil sketch with color suggestions will be sufficient 
for him to know whether or not he will buy the idea. Free brush 
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| paintings without preliminary sketching are samples which meet 
| with his approval. Here again the artist’s objective and stern self 
criticism must be the first judge as to the worth of the design. 


Students recently out of school are far better off working 
in a design studio 


This is the consensus of opinion in the fabric and wall covering 
realm. The salary is little at first often as low as $11 a week. 
Better studios pay better wages. More and wider opportunities are 

“> opening steadily. Often a young and enterprising person remains 
in the first studio but a few months. In this time he has learned 
the fundamental workings of the trade he has chosen and is ready 
to improve himself through a better position, selling free lance or 
both. If one remains in a high class studio over a period of time 
his worth is recognized as his responsibilities and skill increase with 
the natural outcome of more salary. Men and girls have equal 
chance. Skill and originality are the only considerations of the 
buyer. 

Designer of playing cards needs a “flare” for miniature 
design 

From Miss Alice Callan, Art Director for Russell Playing Card 
Company comes much usable information. She turns out an average 
of 1,000 designs a year. Every conceivable subject is weighed and 
accepted or discarded. Research is endless. Miss Callan said almost 
every beginning artist feels he can live on his playing card design 
sales while he works toward a more lucrative and satisfying goal. 
She discourages this attitude, for much time can be spent to no avail. 
If a person is in the habit of working in a big, free manner he dis- Hs 
covers great difficulty in reducing thought and skill to the dimen- P 
a Pe playing = A lack of merchandising knowledge, Miss In KERAMIC KILNS, five factors combine to give 
Callan blames for the comparatively few people who adapt them- 
selves freely to this work. Ie calls for a ieulid aad ee Bevo design you unsurpassed control, every moment of every 
sense, a “flare” for knowing what detail to put in and what to leave i 
out, a willingness to try to fill all of the requirements and she feels 


designers must have “fun” while doing her work. She maintains Multiple Tube Muffles employ the most efficient 


a small staff of artists on a permanent basis but buys as well from 
free lance designers. She buys many cards (paying around $25 method known for transfer of heat to ware. HI-K 


for the original.) These are filed. Sometimes they are used imme- Tubes offer “stepped up” thermal conductivity. This < 
diately but other cards are never printed. The original design is 
results in greater flexibility in control of tempera- 


charge! 


} actual size and is finished in detail. Should it be carried on for print- 

ing and sale the artist enlarges it to three times its size. For this he tures. Efficient draft equipment assures maximum 
is paid an additional amount. : control of atmospheric conditions. Regardless of “< 
She feels students are not prepared for this type of work though 4 

there is plenty of it for them if they wish to understand the demands fuel used, DFC burners have been perfected with 

and limitations then work accordingly. Geography, seasons, trends, easy, positive control a primary consideration. Fully 
all play a part in the making of saleable playing cards. No matter : : 
adequate insulation also contributes to control, main- es: 


how many years experience go into merchandising this commodity 
each new design placed on the market is a complete gamble. taining steady temperatures over long periods. 

In showing playing card samples remember—actual size, finished 
to look like a printed card. They are most effective matted with 2 
inch margins. The mats we saw were grey. Miss Callan interviews 
artists on Monday afternoons and Friday mornings or by appoint- 
ment. Room 848-200 5th Ave., New York. 

All of the following addresses are in New York City unless other- 
wise stated. 


WIDE CHOICE ¢ 
OF EQUIPMENT 


Advertising Agencies: 

Baton Barton Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison Ave.; Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Inc., 444 Madison Ave. Miss Pauli, Art Director. 

J. Walter Thompson, 420 Lexington Ave. 

Calendars: 

The Gerlach-Barklow Co., Mr. J. MacKeever, Pres. Home Office 
—Joliet, Ill. New York office—200 Fifth Ave. Art director comes 
to New York regularly. More about calendar art in a later issue. 


; Display Window. Show Room, Office, Settings, Exhibits Complete data in Bulletin 361 


Bliss Display Corp., 460 W. 34th St. Mr. A. Bliss is the person 
to see. His workshops and display rooms are a veritable fairyland 
of creative energy. You will hear more of Mr. Bliss later on, too. 


There is a size and type Keramic = 
Kiln for every school, studio, and ) 
industrial use. Sixty five years 
manufacturing refractories and 4 
industrial furnaces qualifies us 
to help on your kiln problems. 


j Textile Studios: 
John Little, Inc., 95 E. 53rd St. Mr. Little is willing by 

appointment to give careful consideration to work. Scott Wilson | 

Studios, 4 E. 53rd St. The Linen Guild, Inc., 315 Fifth Ave. Mr. oe a = 

Montagne or Mr. Meade will make the appointment to see you. eS (DFC) Beste 

Katzenbach & Warren, 49 E. 53rd; Richard E. Thibaut, 483 10th roo ¢ COLO., U.S. 

Avenue. 

} (Continued on Page 32) 
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We assume our readers need all the help they can get and that 
anything in the way of new ideas, materials and devices are 
all extremely valuable. This department is anxious to offer 
several useful “leads” that teachers and students who read 
the magazine may be kept informed of recent developments 
in the field of Art. 


Western Hemisphere Exhibition of Ceramics 


@ The Tenth Annual National Ceramics Exhibition to be held at 
Syracuse Museum in October 1941 will be a unique project. It will 
be a Western Hemisphere Exhibition of contemporary ceramics includ- 
ing not only all che outstanding artists in this field in the United States, 
but the South American countries and Canada as well. The Exhibition 
sponsored jointly by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation will be shown at various Amer- 
ican Art Museums and in New York City at W. and J. Sloanes. Cer- 
amists are urged to be thinking of the entries they are to make at this 
time as the closing date will be sometime in September. This date 
allows a very short time to work in the Fall; hence this tip should be 
taken seriously. Our American Ceramists should be well prepared, 
for this is an unusual opportunity. Further and more definite informa- 
tion may be had by writing to Anna W. Olmsted, Director, Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York. 


The New Education Fellowship 


® Michigan and its University will be host to one of the largest inter- 
national educational meetings ever to be held in the Western Hemis- 
phere when the New Education Fellowship convenes there July 6-12. 
Outstanding figures in the world of education and the arts have been 
invited to speak before this international conference, which is expected 
to bring 2,000 delegates from every corner of the earth. Speakers of 
world-wide reputation on the program include: Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace and Secretary of State Cordell Hull; Thomas Mann, author; 
John Dewey, American philosopher; Laurin Zilliacus, Finnish educator 
and international president of the New Education Fellowship; John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Carleton Washburne, 
president of the Progressive Education Association; Luis Sanchez 
Ponton, Mexican minister of education; Jonathan Daniels, author; 
Frederick Clarke, prominent English educator; Aldous Huxley, English 
author; Waldo Frank, lecturer; and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, U. S. 
Minister to Norway. 


In addition to the addresses planned for the morning and evening 
general sessions of the conference, forty study groups dealing with 
educational problems common to all nations will be offered. Educa- 
tional leaders will be brought to Ann Arbor to lead these discussion 
groups. A series of serninars on the culture, literature, art, and music 
of Latin America is another feature of the conference. 


The New Education Fellowship is an international organization of 
educators devoted to solving the problems of civilization by the im- 
provement of education. It has fifty-one national sections in countries 
the world over and is represented in the United States by the Progressive 
Education Association. The members of the Fellowship meet together 
without restrictions as to race, creed, dogma, system, planning, technic, 
or country. The association has been vigorous in advocating its basic 
idea—that there is a necessity for creating a new world through 
education—-but it has been evolutionary, not revolutionary. 


Requests for information should be addressed to Mrs. Frances H. 
Miner, Room 1518 Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor. Advance programs 
may be obtained from Frederick L. Redefer, Secretary of the Progressive 
Education Association, 221 W. 57th Street, New York City. 


Posters For National Defense 


@ The Museum of Modern Art announces the immediate opening of a 
Competition for Posters for National Defense. Prizes totalling $2,000 
will be given. The Competition is divided into two groups, with a 
$500 first prize in each: posters for army recruiting, and posters for 
defense bonds and stamps. 

The Competition is being held by the Museum in accord with its 
belief that artists, like men skilled in other fields, can render specific 
and valuable service to che nation in times of national emergency. The 
purpose of the Competition is to make available to the Government, 
for use in promoting national causes, dynamic and effective modern 
posters by the best contemporary artists in this country. 

Officials in the Treasury Department and the War Department have 
been consulted and have given their approval and support. There is 
good reason to believe that the winning designs will actually be used 
by these departments and that the designers will receive further com- 
missions for Government work. 


The Competition will close at midnight Saturday, June 28, 1941. 
Entries postmarked later than that date will be rejected. Each of the 
three groups will be judged separately by a jury composed of the Direc- 
tor and Curators of the Museum of Modern Art. An official from the 
Government department concerned will assist in judging each group. 
All entries must be submitted anonymously in the manner provided for 
in the Program of the Competition which may be obtained on request 
from Eliot F. Noyes, Department of Industrial Design, The Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The jury will meet daily during the week of July 7 and the prize 
winners will be announced as soon thereafter as possible. . The prize 
money of $2,000 will be divided equally between the groups. A first 
prize of $500 will be awarded in each group; the remaining $500 will 
be given ic other competitors in that group as the jury may decide, 
with no prize less than $50 in each group. All posters receiving awards 
will be exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art within a few weeks 
after the Competition closes and will later be circulated to other cities 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 


The Competition is divided as follows: 


Group A. A poster for the Treasury Department, to urge the buy- 
ing of defense bonds. The following text must appear on the poster: 
BUY A SHARE IN AMERICA. U. S. or UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS. The design must be 
suitable for reproduction by planography (photo-offset, photo-engrav- 
ing, or photo-lithography ). 


Group B. A poster to be used by the United States Army at recruit- 
ing stations. The recruiting poster should be designed to catch the 
attention of the passerby so that he will stop to look at it. The text 
AIR CORPS U. S. (or UNITED STATES ARMY) must appear on 
the poster. The design must be suitable for reproduction by plano- 
graphy. 


Design In Printing Show 


@ The Society of Typographic Arts of Chicago is holding an exhibition 
called “Design in Printing” at the Newberry Library, 60 W. Walton 
Place, Chicago. The work shown will stress, especially, design, effect- 
iveness and technical craftsmanship. The jury made up of a well 
known art director, designer and a printer will judge every entry and 
select aproximately two hundred pieces of the best printing produced 
in the Chicago area during the past year. The exhibition opens May 
15 and continues through June and July. 


The China Trade and Its Influences 


@ The major loan exhibition for the spring and summer at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is entitled The China Trade and Its Influences. 
It will be on view through September 21, 1941. Several hundred 
objects assembled from eighty-three private collections and institutions 
and from the Museum’s own sources show the widespread influence of 
Chinese art. They are of an astonishing variety and include paintings 
drawings, prints, tapestries, porcelains, furniture, lacquer, and ship 
models. Some of them were created in the East; others are of Western 
manufacture, combining motives from China and Japan with those of 
European design. 

To provide an appropriate background for these objects the Museum’s 
large special exhibition gallery has been transformed into a gay chinois- 
erie setting patterned on XVIII century designs for interiors. The 


three rooms have pagoda-shaped cloth ceilings of yellow, blue, and red; 
a similar Chinese color scheme is carried out through the gallery. 
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The discovery of sea routes to the Far East in the XVI century marks 
the beginning of the period covered by the exhibition; the end is 1869, 
the year of the opening of the Suez Canal—a new passage to China for 
the steamers that were beginning to replace sailing vessels. The Portu- 
guese were the first to trade with China; they began in 1517 and were 
followed by the Dutch, Spanish, and English, and much later by the 
Americans, whose frigates and small, fast clipper ships played an im- 
portant part in the history of the day. The rich cargoes of exotic goods 
carried home by sailing ships excited great curiosity and admiration in 
the Western world, and things Oriental, even the philosophy and relig- 
ion of the East, became the absorbing interest of European scholars 
and artists. 


@ Some New Books For You 


STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING, with a foreword by Felix Payant, 
by Marion Bruce Zimmer, Syracuse University. Illustrated in color 
by the work of the author. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 133 pages, $3.00. 

With the procedure presented in this book, that mystery which en- 
shrouded oil painting in the past is lifted. There need be no more 
hesitancy in launching courageously into painting with oil. 

This book offers throughout its pages a graphically clear way to the 
understanding, control and confidence so necessary to real enjoyment and 
progress in esthetic expression. The layman can feel that there is a 
way for him. Teachers who until recently would never dare allow 
the pupils the use of oil paints now have tangible and dependable 
assistance. 

This book has been the outcome of tireless work on the part of the 
author. As an able painter and a serious student of education she has 
sought through her teaching to clarify those problems for which begin- 
ners seek a solution. She has found a way of discerning the pitfalls 
which prove so discouraging to the beginner and is able to supply an 
experienced teacher’s helpful guidance. 

Here is sound advice and assistance for those art teachers who wish to 
lead a group of young beginners into an unexplored world. Here is an 
opportunity to make the teaching of painting to beginners a significant 
thing and in accord with realization that art is taught best through 
contact with the actual medium used by the great painters through 
the ages. 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN by Maitland Graves, Pratt 
Institute, fully illustrated. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 292 pages, $3.50. 


In this distinctive book the author presents an orderly, clear and simple 
analysis of the elements and principles upon which all visual art is 
built. Avoiding such obscure and controversial subjects as asoteric 
cults and “isms” which merely tend to confuse the student, the book 
discusses design objectively in the rational terms of man-made order. 


The book demonstrates that the principles of design are not artificial, 
arbitrary rules, but are, in the author’s words, “real forces which are as 
natural as a sense of balance, and as potent as gravity.” 


One of the outstanding features of the book is the Visual Design Test, 
originated by the author. In addition to its valve in helping to deter- 
mine design aptitudes and progress, the Test is particularly useful in 
teaching the principles of design realistically and dramatically. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DRESS by Marietta Kettunen, The Wo- 
man’s College, University of North Carolina. Illustrated with draw- 
ings by the author and photographs pertaining to the subject. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 532 pages, $3.00. 
Here is a book that fills the definite need for a treatment of the subject 
to aid the “‘ready-to-wear” consumer, as well as the woman who sews 
for herself, in selecting clothes which are most suitable for her person- 
ality in line, color, and fabric. The discussion, therefore, is not re- 
stricted to methods of sewing and the technicalities of weaving, but 
embodies a wealth of practical information, showing the reader how 
to cope with her wardrobe and related beauty problems. 

In addition, the book contains a brief survey tracing the development 
of clothing from its primitive origin to the present day, which will 
promote an appreciation and an understanding of art in dress. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book is On the Job, which 
shows the career girl how she can dress well on a weekly salary ranging 
between $18 and $25. 

Sections are included on cosmetics, on grooming and figure control, and 
on food essentials and the balanced diet. 


Laboratory 
Design 


WOODSTOCK, N.Y. © THE UNIQUE ART 
CENTER OF AMERICA @° IN THE 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


SPEND A SUMMER DOING CREATIVE 
WORK UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


TEACHERS 

The teachers are persons of experience, background 
and reputation including: Florence Webster, Ph. D.., 
Columbia University, artist and weaver; Felix 
Payant, editor of DESIGN, author of CREATE 
SOMETHING; Philipp Yost, instructor Albright 
Art School of Buffalo and commercial designer. 


OFFERINGS 

A great variety of courses is possible due to the 
laboratory setup, individual attention, the amount of 
space and facilities available for students. Work 
will be planned around individual needs, students 
working individually or in groups. 

THE CREATIVE APPROACH TO ART through a 
variety of mediums and materials. This is intended 
to be a place for teachers and others to find answers 
to many problems. This work is most valuable to 
teachers. 


COMMERCIAL DESIGN for persons interested in 
designing textiles or wall paper professionally. Mat- 
ters of technic, developing saleable ideas, suitability 
to materials, presentation will be developed. Stu- 
dents may go as far and do as much as they wish 
towards preparing a portfolio of saleable designs. 


WEAVING will be taught under most favorable con- 
ditions. Many looms varying in size and design will 
be available. Those who wish to concentrate on 
learning the art of fine weaving will have ample 
opportunity to do so under the capable direction of 
Florence Webster. There will be a variety of simpler 
looms allowing beginners to start with less intricate 
processes at first. Emphasis is to be placed on cre- 
ating designs, color schemes and textures. 


@ Spacious well equipped studios and shops are 
open continuously to permit much intensive work. 


@Variety of offerings for experienced artists, teach- 
ers or craftsmen. Special groups for beginners. 


@ Environment conducive to things artistic and so- 
cial, including visits to exhibitions and. artists’ 
studios. 


@ FEES: $50 for 4 weeks, $30 for 2 weeks. 


@ Living accommodations reasonable and adjustable 
to individual desires. Rooms $5 week and up. 


@ Laboratory session June 16 to August 30, 1941. 


For further information write: 


FELIX PAYANT, Woodstock. Ulster Co.. 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


Greeting Cards: 

Norcross Greeting Card Co., 224 Madison Ave.; Miss Harrington, 
Art Director; American Color Type Co., 200 Fifth Ave. Mr. Hau- 
sen, Art Director; Brownies Block Prints, Inc., 235 Fourth Ave.— 
Buzza Company, Empire State Bldg., 5th Ave.; Gibson Art, 200 
Fifth Ave. 

Hall Brothers, 417 Fifth Ave. Many greeting card home offices 
are in New York but the manufacturing plant is out of town. 
Playing Cards 

Russell Playing Card Co., Room 848 200 Fifth Ave.; Arrco 200 
Fifth Ave.; Cruver Mfg. Co., 2 W. 46th St.; United States Playing 
Card Co., 212 Fifth Ave. 

Cartoon Markets 

College Humor, 10 E. 40th St.; Ned Pines, Editor. Beginners 
receive $15 for a cartoon. 

Colliers, 250 Park Ave. Gurney Williams, Art Director. Sees 
rough sketches. Wednesday or Thursday, hours 9-5. Pay starts 
at $30. 

King Features, 235 E. 45th St. “Largest of any cartoon market.” 
Price around $20. 

Allied Features Syndicate, 512 Fifth Ave. P. C. Dinos, Editor. 
Payment royalty basis 50 percent. 


Publishers 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 W. 32nd St. Mr. John L. B. 
Williams, Editor, publishes all types of books. The Bobbs Merrill 
Company, 724 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis, Indiana. Mrs. Jessica 
B. Mannon, Editor. 

Silver Burdette Co., 45 E. 17th St. Earl E. Welch, Editor. Text 
books exclusively. Coward-McCann, 2 W. 45th St. Interested in 
books for children. Superior type, story, illustration. Rose Dobbs, 
Juvenile Editor. 

The Dial Press, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave. Fiction and Detective. 

Magazines 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. and 8th Ave. Art Editor, Mr. 
Davis. Wants work left overnight. (Juvenile) Story Parade, 70 
Fifth Ave. Barbara Nolen, Editor. Child Life, 536 Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Miss Wilma McFarland. Prompt reply. 

If you do not find your special interest in this list let us know. 
We have only started to unearth information for you. Write any 
questions you feel should be answered, Helen Durney, New York 
Consultant, Design, 243 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Keep Your 


Files ompalete 
Back Numbers are Valuable 


It is not always possible for us to pro- 
vide back numbers of the magazine. 
A great number of letters come in each 
month asking for previous copies and 
we regret we cannot always fill these 
requests because back numbers are 
in great demand and our reserve sup- 


ply is quickly exhausted. 


Renew Your Subscription Now! 


HANDICRAFT HEADQUARTERS 


National Distributors of Leisurecrafts Supplies 


METALCRAFT -:- LEATHERCRAFT .-:- SILK SCREEN 
BEADS .-:- PLASTICS -:- WOOD =.-:- AND OTHERS 


Send for Big FREE Craft Catalog 
LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 S. Grand Ave., Dept. D Los Angeles, California 


of ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Before you purchase any Art or Craft Supplies write for catalog No. 41 
and liberal school discounts. 2 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


532 W. 2nd St. (Dept. D), Davenport, Iowa 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS 


A Genuine Diamond Ground to a Perfect Needle Point 
$7.50 


DIAMOND POINTED TOOL CO. 
123-B Liberty Street, New York 


Free Japanese Print 


A distinctive group of modern and 
antique color woodblock prints new 
to the art world is available to art 
educators in educational institutions, 
free of charge, for exhibition pur- 
poses. No obligation—generous com- 
mission allowed. Exhibits now pre- 
pared for immediate shipment. 


ee The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 
The Great Wave by Hokusai SUCCESSORS TO SHIMA’S 
$2.00 69 E. 57th St.. New York, N. Y. 


(60 Our 
(Contributors 


Naturally we are always pleased to 
have our readers send in articles and 
illustrative material to our editor. 
Our magazine has always aimed to 
bring the best professional help to its 
readers. So send in some of your 
good work and encourage your friends 
to do the same. Be sure to put the 
proper name and address on each 
piece of work. In the case of pupils’ 
work, it is well to have the full name, 
the name of the school and any 
other useful data which may be of 
interest to our readers. Frequently 
work comes to us without any name 
on it which causes much confusion. 
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DeWITT O 


The Hotels That Check With Ev 
‘a code of the 


People who travel a lot set up 

ings they expect and demand in a good hotel. 7 4 
Because De Witt Hotels maintain such strict stand- , it 
ards of excellence, they have long been favored by : 5 


exacting travelers. 
1. Rooms are large, cheerful and s$ 


Beds are sleep-inviting- 

2. Rates are surprisingly low for the service rendered. 

3. There are restaurants to suit every mood --- good : 
food at a price to suit every PUTS® Dance music 
and entertainment. 

A. Employees ore friendly, diligently trained, always * 
alert to serve you. = : 


Ohio’ 
100 rooms wi 


potlessly clean. 


4 
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PAPER TOWELS 


for School or Home 
New Towels - - You Should Know About Them 


A new discovery in treating pulp has made possible Now it is possible, for the first time, to obtain paper 
paper towels that are free from lint. strong when wet towels more acceptable than cloth. A new one for 
and at the same time super absorbent and soft. These each usage. Clean and sanitary. plus convenience 
four qualities heretofore could be found singly. but and comfort. You'll be glad when you try a 
not combined in one sheet of paper. Test y% Mark Towel. 


THIS LABEL IS FOUND ONLY ON 


WET STRENGTH TOWELS 


*Made from Aqualized Pulp, Patent Number 2,116,544 


Three Distinct Grades of Cabinet Service Towels - - One For Each Need 


TEST * MARK TEST-LINE TESTEX 


White Doublefold Towel Brown Doublefold Towel Brown Single Towel 
The finest towel service, more Way above the average, extra Where the price per towel is the 
acceptable than cloth absorbent and soft most important item 


TEST* MARK KITCHEN TOWELS 


A roll of 150 towels, particularly for home use. The towels are surprisingly strong when wet and 
have many uses in addition to drying hands 


If your dealer can’t supply these improved products, write for the name of 
one who can—address Dept. C. O. 


TESTED PAPERS OF AMERICA, 230 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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